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THE DEATH OF PROCRIS. 


Poor jealous Procris in the Cretan wood, 
Slain by the very hand of love at last! 
This way was best ; the cordial bath of blood, 
The long love-sickness past. 


The brown fauns gather round with piteous 
cries ; 
They mourn her beauty, know not of her 
woe ; 
They find no Eos graven on those eyes 
Whence tears no longer flow. 


Her griefs, her frailties from the flowery turf 
Exhaled, are like the dews of yesterday ; 
The grim ship hurrying through the Phocian 
surf, 
The exile on her way, 


The cruel goddess, and the twofold test, 
The breaking heart of hate, the poisoned 
hours, — 
All these have faded out in utter rest 
Among the Cretan flowers, 


Ah! wrap her body in its fluttering lawns! 
’Tis Cephalus’ own shaft that hath made 
cease 
The passion of her breast ; hush, foolish fauns, 
Hush! for her end was peace. 
EDMUND GossE, 
English Illustrated Magazine. 


OBSCURITY. 


IF thou canst wake within one human breast 

A thought of lasting joy, if thou hast stirred 

Holy desire by some inspiring word 

Or lulled the sorrowful to soothing rest ; 

If with some glorious vision thou hast blest 

The tired, the wayworn (as when some rapt 
bird 

Unseen pours forth its soul, the song is heard 

By the tranced leaves and flowers, a-tremble lest 

It cease too soon, too soon) —if this thy lot, 

Care not how lonely thou mayst seem to be, 

How cast away as useless or forgot ; 

As to the mightiest comes his work, to thee 

The humble task to light some little spot, 

Though star-like, yet with rays the heavens 
may see, 

Leisure Hour. 


J. Pierce, M.A, 


TO FRIENDS AFTER DEATH. 


SHE who is gone, to you, dear friends, 
One last, and ling’ring word would say, 
This greeting in affection sends, 
And bids you think of her to-day. 








THE DEATH OF PROCRIS, ETC. 


Not as of one who seldom erred, 
(God knows, alas ! it was not so !) 
Who right to wrong at once preferred, 
And sought the truth alone to know; 


But one too often known to fail, 
From Wisdom’s teaching to depart, 
A wayward, rash, unruly, frail, 
Yet oh! believe, a loving heart. 


Men saw her errors, God her pain, 
He watched her strive, he heard her sigh, 
He took her to his arms again, 
In rest and safety there to lie, 
Lapy Cork, 


TO MY MOTHER. 
TRANSLATED FROM HEINE, 


I LEFT thee once in mad desire to find 

The love for which my spirit yearned with 

pain; 

At many a door I knocked and knocked in 

vain, 
Craving love’s alms which none to grant in- 
clined, 

But laughing, treated me with cold disdain ; 
Yet still I wandered, eager in the quest, 
Forever seeking, and for aye unblest, 

Since no one gave the boon for which I 

pined. : 
Then, mother! turning to my home I went 

With weary steps and sorrow-numbing care, 
And lo! my pain was lost in sweet content, 

For what I sought came to me unaware ; 

In the dear eyes that on thy son were bent 

All I had asked I found, for love was there. 

Spectator. JoHN DENNIS, 


AUGUST IN THE KESWICK VALE. 


Now genial August, July’s swarthy child, 
Comes with the bloom of heather on her 
cheek, 
Rain, cloud, and sun play games of hide- 
and-seek : 
Old Skiddaw frowns, anon is reconciled. 
For harvest-home the last hay-cart is piled, 
The warm-breathed barns with richest odors 
reek, 
Fresh emerald hues the flowerless meadows 
streak, 
And second spring upon the vale has smiled. 
Sweet second spring! though all the birds are 
still, 
Yet have we tender life and flutterings, 
And innocent new eyes on every spray, 
With downy breasts that think we mean no ill ; 
And while such glimpse of Eden August 
brings, 
We love her better than the tuneful May. 
Spectator. H. RAWNSLEY. 





ELIZABETH FRY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ELIZABETH FRY. 

A LAUGHING, dancing, flaxen-haired 
girl, fond of every sort of amusement, fond 
of admiration, and —tell it not in Gath — 
of girlish coquetry; pleased to be finely 
dressed and sent to the opera, to see the 
“ prince,” and to be seen by him; pleased 
to exhibit her pretty figure in a becoming 
scarlet riding-habit, and be looked at with 
obvious homage by the young officers 
quartered hard by, as she rode along the 
Norfolk lanes; “dissipated” by simply 
hearing their band play in the square; 
made giddy, in short, by the veriest trifle 
that set agog her exuberant youthful 
blood, — can this be the picture in the 
eye of any one now living, who hears the 
name, honored and revered to all time, 
almost sacred in its traditions, almost 
divine in its associations —a talisman 
against forms unutterable of cruelty, 
wrong, and crime — the name of Elizabeth 
Fry? 

Yet there is not a line of Elizabeth’s 
own quaintly serious and most truthfully 
rendered journal, differing as it does com- 
pletely from the usual stilted diary of the 
period (and though more formal and 
sober towards the end, yet genuine 
throughout), there is not a page which 
does not bear out the fact that the Eliza- 
beth Gurney of sixteen or thereabouts 
was a gay, glad, heedless creature, “ might- 
ily ” addicted to frolic and fun, and abso- 
lutely unrestrained by any authority. Of 
motherly counsels, indeed, she had stiil 
earlier been bereft, since Mrs. Gurney 
had died when her “ dove-like Betsy” was 
only twelve; and after that we find that 
the seven lovely daughters, who “sat all 
in a row at the Friends’ meeting-house at 
Norwich ” (what a sight they must have 
been |), were left entirely unprotected and 
uncounselled, to pursue such paths as 
they chose, and follow their own sweet 
wills in everything. 

That they did not run wild altogether, 
and come to endless grief, moreover, 
among the lax habits of thought which 
prevailed at that period, and with which 
it would appear they were all more or less 
fascinated, must be attributed mainly to 
the early principles instilled by their excel- 
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lent parent while yet alive — for Mr. Gur- 
ney’s occupations, both public and private, 
took up so much of his time and atten- 
tion, that they, joined to his naturally 
simple and trustful character, prevented 
his seeing the dangers to which they were 
exposed. Such, at least, is the face put 
upon it by his respectful granddaughters, 
when obliged to admit that neither advice 
nor restraint was to be looked for from 
him at a time when it was most deeply 
needed. For our part, we incline to con- 
sider that the good man must have been 
as blind as good men not infrequently are, 
who regard their pretty daughters as so 
many fair young cherubs, incapable of 
thinking a wrong thought. Doubtless, 
say they, the boys need looking after; 
but the girls who stay at home, sheltered 
from temptation, guarded in by domesticity 
and respectability—the daughters who 
brighten the whole home life, and sweeten 
every passing hour, and never need hear 
or know of the world’s wicked ways, — 
how can they be harmed by being simply 
let alone? What secret desires and per- 
plexities can disturb their innocent hearts ? 
Nay, if the truth were out, the feeling 
really is, they have not the “go” in them 
to do wrong. 

Whether or not this was the secret 
conviction of honest John Gurney, the 
pleasant, sociable, courteous Quaker, he 
certainly acted as though it were; and 
whatever training, religious or otherwise, 
he bestowed on Joseph John, and the other 
less notable youths of his family, he let 
his girls find their own way in and out of 
the many tortuous paths which opened to 
them on every side; and the marvel, as 
we said above, is, that some of the num- 
ber scrambled out at all. 

Elizabeth was in her teens just when 
the French Revolution, with the crowd of 
lax and licentious writers which clustered 
round it, had filled the air of France with 
their noxious fumes of infidelity and law- 
lessness. All that had hitherto been held 
in reverence was now turned to ridicule; 
to cling to forms of any kind was consid- 
ered bigotry; and even England was so 
far infected that, in Elizabeth’s own 
words, “ to dare to doubt was synonymous 
with courage.” Norwich had not escaped 
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the general contagion. In the early days 
of their married life the Gurneys had 
lived in the town itself, occupying “a 
large, roomy, quadrangular house; ” and 
even after their removal to Earlham Hall, 
which took place after the birth of nine 
children (probably even the roomy house 
could not conveniently contain more, and 
there were three more yet to come) even 
after they had migrated to the country 
house, they remained within two miles of 
their old quarters, and consequently with- 
in easy reach of former friends and con- 
nections, and could take part in all that 
went on among them as freely as before. 

Earlham had not been long their home 
ere it was darkened by the loss of the in- 
estimable mother — a loss in some ways, 
as we have seen, peculiarly great; but 
nevertheless there must have been com- 
pensations. The mode of life at the old 
fashioned country-seat must certainly have 
undergone a considerable change conse- 
quent on the loss of its head; we say ad- 
visedly “ head ” — since no one who reads 
Mrs. Gurney’s own account of her days 
passed in superintendence, directions, 
instructions, and what not, can doubt who 
was the “master” at Earlham; and cer. 
tainly only to read of the days passed 
between nursery and schoolroom, of the 
times “ apportioned to recreation ” (dread- 
ful thought! can any one, we wonder, rec- 
reate in a time “apportioned ” to it ?)— 
only to contemplate the indefatigable lady 
in her endless rounds of instructing and 
supervising, makes one’s conscience ache 
with a sense of inferiority and awe. They 
must have missed her, and missed her 
sorely, when she died ; but could her reign 
have been the least shade in the world 
oppressive? Is it heresy to suggest that 
all this methodical and unceasing ardor 
must have left such very small room for 
chance sprouts to strike out in their own 
line, so few opportunities for mischief, 
that originality and invention, thus de- 
frauded for a time, took ample revenge 
when their day came, and that the inqui- 
ries and inclinations which would have 
been suppressed inustanter by the ener- 
getic Mrs. Gurney, started to view on 
every side with augmented pertinacity 
once the pressure was withdrawn? 
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Speaking dispassionately, we should 
say the string snapped with a vengeance. 

We cannot for a moment imagine the 
singing, the dancing, the merry-making 
which was usual afterwards “in the large 
open hall” among the young folks, under 
her rule. We cannot suppose her having 
part and lot in the parties formed for the 
opera, or even for the oratorio, on which 
Elizabeth had so set her heart — not, she 
Owns, more on account of the music, than 
ofits being “quite a grand sight, and the 
prince * being there ” — that she can only 
hope to be able to give it up without a 
murmur, provided her father does not wish 
her to go. Her father, we may conjec- 
ture, might very likely not have wished it, 
seeing the state the girl was in, and her 
most un-Quaker-like excitement and /x- 
rore about the matter, had his good dame 
been at his elbow (that is to say, if under 
those circumstances he had been con- 
sulted at all); but as it was, he laid no 
such dire embargo, from which we infer 
that he too had relaxed considerably from 
the rigidity of earlier days. Certain it is 
that the whole household had a lighter 
time of it, and equally certain that, noble 
men and women as they grew up after- 
wards, some of the young people, and 
among them Elizabeth, were in danger of 
abusing their freedom. She had in child- 
hood, we read, a something not unlike 
cunning, which afterwards ripened into 
the most uncommon penetration, long- 
sightedness, and skill in influencing the 
minds of those about her. 

There is no doubt that she had also 
something else — the art of pleasing, at- 
tracting, bewitching; not that she was 
perhaps so “glowing afd handsome” as 
some of her sisters, — for the Miss Gur- 
neys were the belles of the neighborhood, 
— but that her features were lit up by a 
sprightliness and vivacity surpassing that 
of any, while her soft flaxen hair shrouded 
a brow thoughtful and pensive. Thecon- 
trast must have been delightful, especially 
as at that time, rightly and naturally, arch- 
ness and gaiety had it over sober thought. 
In ready wit and jest, in smart rejoinder 


* H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, nephew of George 
III., then quartered at Norwich. 
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or sparkling repartee, we can well believe 
that none would outshine the Elizabeth 
who, in after years, was never at a loss 
for the appropriate word to speak, whether 
at court or camp, before the great lawyers 
of England, or beside the woman doomed 
to the morrow’s scaffold. 

Her faculty for grasping the strong 
points of a situation must have been re- 
markable, her imagination keen and vivid, 
and her quickness of apprehension un 
usual; and while these were in a crude 
state, we cannot but fancy she was herself 
by them misled, so that the “ intense de- 
light ” she takes in one thing, her “ frantic 
desire” to go to another, and the immod- 
erate zest with which she enters into 
pleasure as long as pleasure has its hold 
»n her affections, are not to be condemned 
without allowance being made for them, 
and understanding of them. Undoubt- 
edly gaiety was undesirable for one of 
Elizabeth’s temperament; but of what 
value and of what service was that tem- 
perament to prove eventually! Once 


escaped from the evils it might have led 
her into, how amazing must it have been 
to the calm, serene, holy-minded woman, 


invincible to the flatteries of courtiers, 
the friendships of kings and emperors, the 
tears of empresses, the shouts and bless- 
ings of excited crowds — unmoved save 
to deepest humility by all the homage, the 
adulation, the almost adoration she met 
with when her name was ringing through- 
out Europe —how must she have mar- 
velled to recall that in her butterfly youth 
the fripperies of a ball-room could have 
been “too much” for her, and singing at 
a village concert “a snare”! 

The time drew on when a change of 
scene was to begin. The “idle, flirting, 
worldly girl,” which Elizabeth Gurney 
calls herself, was growing worse and 
worse as regarded outward forms of reli- 
gion, so much so as to evoke a remon- 
strance from a worthy uncle staying in the 
house. She considers that “although in- 
nocent of any great faults, trifles occupy 
me far too much, dress in particular ;” that 
she speaks “sadly at random;” and that 
“ music has so great an effect on me, that 
it makes meat times almost beside my- 
self,’ — altogether a wayward, fantastic, 
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fly-away creature, not to be held in check 
by anybody, and evidently a pet, if some- 
what a naughty pet, among the others. 
It is not probable that any one guessed 
how even then there were moments of 
secret dissatisfaction and self-disapproval ; 
and accordingly, it must have been a 
strange day for them all when, in the first 
flush of her youth and beauty, and en the 
very threshold of the world, which would 
have given her so eager a reception, she 
turned aside from all to stand upon a 
higher level. Her sister Richenda’s ac- 
count of the beginning of this new life is 
deeply interesting. “On that day,” she 
says, “‘ we seven sisters sat as usual in a 
row under the gallery at meeting. I sat 
by Betsy. William Savery, from Amer- 
ica, was there. We liked having yearly 
meeting Friends come to preach; it was 
a little change. Betsy was generally 
rather restless at meeting; and on this 
day, I remember, her very smart boots 
were a great amusement to me. They 
were purple, laced with scarlet ” — an odd 
thing to read of at a Quakers’ meeting 
certainly; but we must remember that 
none of Mr. Gurney’s family were “ plain 
Friends,” and that both the purple boots 
and the scarlet riding-habit in which Eliz- 
abeth indulged — scarlet being no doubt 
a great set-off to her feathery flaxen hair 
—were quite permissible among them. - 
The “gay Quakers,” as they sat all ina 
row facing Mr. Savery, would doubtless 
be as tastefully attired as any he had left 
behind him, Quakers or not, in his native 
land; and in all probability he would be 
impressed by the galaxy of sisters, as 
most people were. Little did he imagine 
the high destiny in store for one; although 
we must, in justice to his penetration, own 
that after some conversation with Eliza- 
beth, and some insight into the depths of 
that marvellous mind, he “ prophesied of 
the high and important calling she would 
be led into.” 

Mr. Savery, then, was “ moved by the 
spirit” to address the meeting; and so 
powerful and penetrating was his exorta- 
tion, that one of his hearers, Elizabeth 
Gurney, “ wept most of the way home in 
the carriage,” and afterwards, making her 
way to her father, entreated his permis- 
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sion to dine at her uncle’s, where Mr. 
Savery was staying. ‘In the afternoon of 
the same day,” relates Richenda, “ Betsy 
asked to go again to meeting; and for 
a wonder,” adds the writer naively, “we 
all wished to go again also.” Further on 
she narrates ; “ What Betsy went through 
in her own mind I cannot tell; but the 
results were most powerful and most evi- 
dent; from that day her love of pleasure 
and of the world seemed gone.” 

That this was saying rather much, Eliz- 
abeth’s own confessions testify; but if 
not “gone,” they had beyond doubt re- 
ceived their death-blow; and even a gay 
visit to the metropolis, designed especially 
to enable her to judge of its pastimes and 
attractions, had only the effect of strength- 
ening her resolution. Even intercourse, 
amusing and delightful, with the all-fas- 
cinating Amelia Opie, then in her heydey 
— with the queen of the stage, Mrs. Sid- 
dons—with Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. 
Twiss (who gave her paint for the opera, 
on the occasion when she had her first 
sight of the Prince of Wales, whom she 
“did nothing but admire the whole even- 
ing ”); even all the fine company in which 
she perpetually found herself (and “ I own 
I do love grand company,” she allows 
with native honesty); even although “ in- 
terested and amused from morning till 
night,” and doubtless made much of into 
the bargain,—all the charming experi- 
ence, with its compound of ingredients, 
could not shake her growing conviction, 
that she had best become a “plain 
Friend,” and conform, in habits, dress, and 
speech, to their principles. 

We must confess we are surprised at 
this. We should have thought that with 
an understanding so gifted as that of Eliz- 
abeth Fry, once that understanding were 
enlisted on the side of Christianity, the 
heart also being touched, there would not 
have been felt any need of being fenced 
in, as it were, with “thees ” and “thous,” 
a drab gown, and a beaver hat.* 

We must, however, remember the times 
Elizabeth lived in; and in doing so, we 
shall probably wonder, not at her occa- 
sional narrow-mindedness and one-sided- 
ness, but at the outbreaks from these with 
which she, even in earliest years, indulged 
her affectionate heart. Thus, a lady she 
falls in with is the “ most interesting crea- 
ture ” she ever met, and “ quite after ” her 
‘“‘own heart;” but she is not a friend, far 
less a plain Friend. And “she is good 


* The becoming poke bonnet, that delicious frame to 
a pretty face, had not vet been invented. 





without it,’ concludes her young acquain- 
tance; “and IJ have little doubt I shall gain 
from her.” 

Afterwards, when with mind matured, 
and sympathies enlarged and extended, 
Mrs. Fry cultivated intercourse with all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, 
of all nations and creeds, she must have 
looked back with a somewhat curious eye 
on this as on other girlish traits; but if it 
ever struck her, as we cannot but fancy it 
may have done, as strange that the ques- 
tion of “plainness” should have at one 
time assumed such vast importance in 
her eyes, at all events she never owned as 
much. 

Mr. Gurney, on the return of the party 
from London, set off with his seven 
daughters — not one was left behind, nor 
went elsewhere — on an easy driving-tour 
through Wales; and as they mixed freely 
with all they came across, his daughter, 
who at this critical period of her life was 
full of the one idea, should she turn “ plain 
Quaker” or not, found herself, now stop- 
ping with connections where all present 
were “ plain,” and again at another house 
whose inmates, equally dear, were “ gay.” 
One morning she records having enjoyed 
much the company of two “plain 
Friends” who came to dinner, and the 
same afternoon calling on a certain Lady 
M——, where evidently there was a 
change of scene; for she says, “I felt 
very uncomfortable, one minute saying 
‘thee,’ the next ‘you;’ it appeared hypo- 
critical, 

Common sense then came in. “ How 
could it be of such importance? How 
could there be any difference in Christian 
virtue in saying ‘ you’or‘thee’?... Is 
it not better to be remarkable for excel- 
lence of conduct than for any such little 
peculiarity?” 

The argument, however, was not alto- 
gether logical, as we can perceive, and the 
result was that the young reasoner came 
to the conclusion that in an imperfect 
world even imperfect instruments might 
be handy on occasion. 

The next entry in the journal is delight- 
ful. “A gentleman dined with us, to 
whom I did not pay much attention till I 
discovered he was Lord Oh, pride! 
how it does creep on me!” (Imagine the 
amazement of lord-loving Pepys over this 
little piece of honesty, with its tinge of 
self-reproach! “But why should she 
have paid him attention, till she knew it 
was worth her while?” we can imagine 
that man of courts exclaiming.) Next, 
Elizabeth Gurney takes in good part a 
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hint that her manners “ have too much of 
the courtier in them,” and indeed sub- 
joins this of herself: “I do but some- 
times just keep to the truth with people, 
from a natural yielding to them in such 
things as please them.” This made the 
resolution of displeasing those she loved 
best in the matter of turning “plain 
Quaker” especially hard. ‘“ How shall I 
say ‘thee’ to H—— at Norwich?” she 
cries despairingly. Yet almost immedi- 
— after adds, “ How easy it has been 
made to me!” —the kind and tender con- 
sideration of the most united family circle 
in the world having doubtless contributed 
towards making it so. 

To one and another Betsy was contin- 
ually being indebted for opportune relief 
in her new difficulties, and that when their 
convictions were quite at variance with 
her own. Thus, when there was a dance: 
‘I had danced four dances,” she writes, 
“and was trying to pluck up courage to 
tell Rachel I wished to give it up, when it 
seemed as if she had looked into my mind, 
for she came up to me at that minute, and 
in the most tender manner begged me to 
leave off, saying she would contrive with- 
out me.” And it is no wonder to find that 


such a spirit in the one sister awakens a 
response in the breast of the other, for 
she goes on, “1am not half kind enough 


to Rachel; I often make sharp remarks 
on her,” etc. She then proceeds: “If I 
could make a rule never to give way to 
vanity, excitement, or flirting, 1 do not 
think 1 should object to dancing; but it 
always leads me into one of these faults — 
indeed I never remember dancing without 
feeling one, if not a little of all three, and 
sometimes a great deal.” Accordingly, 
after a very little more debating — for she 
considered that, as her giving up the 
amusement “would hurt many, it should 
be one of the things parted with most 
carefully ” — the right and wise conclusion 
was arrived at; her head could not stand 
it; her lively volatile spirits got the bet- 
ter of her when animated by the too de- 
lightful exercise; and even her brother 
John, who came up to ask her “in such a 
kind way,” had to be refused. Howsweet 
is the little word which follows that rec- 
ord! ‘Remember this,” murmurs the 
young Quakeress to herself — and we can 
almost hear a gentle sigh in the words — 
“remember thatas I have this night re- 
fused to dance with my dearest brother, 
I must, out of kindness to him, never be 
tempted by any one else;” and perhaps 
that refusal saved her many another doubt 
and trouble in the matter, while it is evi- 
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dent that no sore feeling ever resulted 
from it, and that those who could and 
those who could not join in the diversion 
innocently, mutually respected each oth- 
er’s feeling, and preserved the family har- 
mony unruffled throughout. 

That music and dancing were not the 
only snares to the impetuous Elizabeth, 
she was soon to discover. Her mind 
“ got wrapped up” in the coming election 
at Norwich, to an extent which made her 
feel it would be well to take herself out of 
the way for the time, either to London 
yearly meeting, or to some other such 
safe and sober resort. Then this was re- 
considered ; for why, she argues, not try 
“to command the mind at home?” Why, 
indeed? But for such a_hot-blooded 
young person it was not so easy as ap- 
pears. ‘ Even such a poor body as I can 
get many votes,” she alleges, and finally 
stops to get them. The whole Earlham 
party were intensely interested; they 
went into the town on the polling-day and 
“took part in its tumults;” and Betsy, 
who no doubt had been in the heart of it 
all, was thoroughly ashamed of herself 
afterwards, and was convinced that the 
less public matters were entered into by 
her the better. The loss of the election 
perhaps had its share in this last resolu- 
tion. 

Still we get glimpses of the Elizabeth 
yet to come: “I believe I feel much for 
my fellow-creatures — though I think I 
mostly see into the minds of those I asso- 
ciate with, and satirize their weaknesses : 
yet I do not remember ever being any 
time with any one who was not extremely 
disgusting, but I felt a sort of love for 
them; and I do hope I would sacrifice my 
life for the good of mankind.” 

At this time, she goes on to say, her 
mind craved “peace and quiet.” The 
bustle at Earlham. the continual comings 
and goings of a large household, where 
the guest-chambers were seldom empty, 
and the family members themselves were 
back and forward perpetually, made the 
house often a scene of commotion, from 
which she would make her escape to wan- 
der alone along the peaceful glades and 
beside the river —a favorite resort. The 
grounds must have been singularly beauti- 
ful; * The river Wenham, a clear winding 
stream, flowed through them, and its 
banks were overhung by an avenue of 
ancient timber-trees. There, on summer 
evenings, the young people often met to 
read, walk, or sketch. On the south front 
of the house, which was large, old, and 
irregular, there extended a noble lawa, 
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flanked by groves of trees growing from a 
carpet of wild flowers, moss, and long 
grass.” And beyond these, again, came 
meadow upon meadow, where we can 
fancy Elizabeth wandering hither and 
thither, hearkening to the cooing of the 
wood-pigeons and the croaking of the 
rooks, but blissfully free from any fears 
of further intrusion on her solitude. 

She was not, however, long to enjoy the 
delights of Earlham. 

In her twentieth year (people were 
surely older of their age then than they 
are nowadays, and we can hardly fancy 
the rapidly sobering and maturing Eliz- 
abeth Gurney was only nineteen when 
she began her married life), in her twen- 
tieth year, however, the fact remains that 
she engaged herself, and within a few 
months wedded; but we will give her own 
words in a letter written to her kind rela- 
tion and counsellor, Joseph Gurney Bevan. 
“ Some time ago,” she says, “ Joseph Fry, 
youngest son of William Storrs Fry of 
London, paid us a visit at Earlham, and 
made me an offer of marriage. He has 
since renewed his addresses. I have had 
many doubts, many risings and fallings, 
about the affair,” — with more of the sort, 
concluding with, “I do not think I could 
have refused him without proper author- 
ity at this time.” We could wish to have 
had a little more information and a little 
further insight into what the writer really 
felt at this particular moment; but the de- 
tails are very meagre. 

“ There was a strong individual prefer- 
ence,” says her biographer (we wonder, 
by the way, if that is the usual Friends’ 
term for being in love, or whether they of 
the “ plain” sort decline to recognize any 
such mundane feeling); “the suitability 
of the connection was apparent, Eliza- 
beth’s habits and education having ren- 
dered affluence almost essential to her 
comfort,” — by which we conjecture that 
the youngest son of William Storrs Fry 
of London was better endowed than 
youngest sons even of rich fathers usually 
are. Whether it were from the feeling 
above suggested, or because there really 
was a prosaic and speedily concluded 
courtship, certainly we hear no more 
about it; and as the marriage proved a 
happy one, we can only conclude that 
Elizabeth’s warm heart was more deeply 
engaged than she herself knew; that she 
liked the man — and the more she saw of 
him, the better she liked him. “ My feel- 
ings towards Joseph,” she does just men- 
tion, “are so calm and pleasant, and I 
can look forward with so much cheerful- 





ness to aconnection with him” — which 
is all very well; but then by this time 
there was the high cap and discarded tur- 
ban, and with the disappearance of the 
latter would seem also to have vanished 
much of the briskness, the curtness, and 
hot-headed impetuosity of earlier avowals 
—at least, if the old blood still ran warm 
in the veins, it was, on principle appar- 
ently, permitted to cool before it was al- 
lowed to reach the tongue or the pen. 
She is more and more the Quakeress, and 
less and iess the volatile maid in her 
teens, from the day she puts on her new 
head-gear and says “ thee” without once 
lapsing into “ you.” 

The wedding of Joseph Fry and Eliza- 
beth Gurney took place on the Igth of 
August, 1800, at the Friends’ meeting- 
house at Norwich, and the bride’s brief 
description of the day is: “I awoke ina 
sort of terror at the prospect, but soon 
gained quietness and something of cheer- 
fulness. After dressing we set off for 
meeting; I was altogether comfortable. 
The meeting was crowded. I felt serious, 
and looking in measure to the only sure 
place fer support. I felt every word, and 
in my manner of speaking expressed how 
I felt. Joseph also spoke well,” — with 
a little more of the same, concluding with, 
“The day passed off well, and I think I 
was very comfortably supported under it, 
although cold hands and a beating heart 
were often my lot.” 

Leaving Norwich, “the very stones of 
the street seemed dear” to her, and per- 
chance still dearer in the retrospect than 
at the moment, as the stones of another 
city, namely, London itself, were to be be- 
fore the eyes of the country-bred girl from 
morning till night; and she was, at any 
rate for some years, “in city pent.” 

St. Mildred’s Court, whatever it be now, 
was in those days a good enough place 
even for a wealthy merchant to bring his 
bride to live in; and the Frys’ house — 
which has since been pulled down — was 
not only airy and commodious, but, for a 
wonder, quiet. Still it was London, and 
it was the “city” part of London; and 
any one who knows what that means, will 
be able to fancy that there must now and 
then have been a sigh for the woody dales 
and streams at Earlham. The change 
from country to town life was not, more- 
over, confined to outward scenery. The 
family into which the young wife had 
been admitted were “ plain and consistent 
Friends,” altogether unlike her owt easy- 
going folks; and as the Frys were, so 


| were all the relations, connections, and 
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acquaintances who gathered round them. 
Elizabeth thus found herself all at once 
looked upon in the light of “the gay, in- 
stead of the plain and scrupulous one of 
the family,” — rather an odd sensation, 
doubtless ; and we cannot help glancing 
to see if there are any traces of a little 
natural chagrin or pique, a little feeling of 
“I have had to suffer for differing from 
those nearest and dearest to me, who con- 
sidered me over particular, and now I 
have again to bear the brunt of going 
against the tide because I am not particu- 
lar enough.” But we are glad to discover 
that there is not a shadow of any such to 
be seen; and the only mention made of 
her perceiving the incongruity of the par- 
ties assembled at her house is, that “she 
feared for herself, lest in her desire to 
piease all she should in any degree swerve 
from the line of conduct she believed 
right for herself.” No airs of superior 
sanctity on the one hand, no falling back 
on her own kindred for support on the 
other — nothing but a most touching tim- 
idity, the self-distrust of a nature truly 
noble. 

A curious spectacle, and one provoca- 
tive of mirth, if not of derision, to the 
outer world, must often have been ex- 
hibited by the comers and goers at the 
Frys’ house in the old court, especially 
during the continuance of the Quakers’ 
yearly meeting, when, from every part of 
the country, Friends were being well and 
handsomely entertained, and when hospi- 
tality on a lavish scale, such as befitted 
wealthy folks, was the order of the day. 
Flitting in and out might be seen old 
Quaker ladies in their close-fitting white 
caps, surmounted by black hoods or the 
low-crowned, broad beaver hats, and with 
the long, drab camlet skirts hanging in 
straight folds, the bodices cut to a long 
peak, and either a long, straight cloak, or 
nothing, over all. This costume, says 
our informant, “* must have contrasted far 
more strangely with the light and classic 
draperies then in vogue, than they would 
have done with the modern-antique fash- 
ions now prevailing” —a remark which, 
made in 1848, holds good in 1886. 

No less curious is it in another way 
that a fashion prevalent —nay, almost 
universal — among people professing re- 
ligion at the present day, should have of- 
fered a difficulty to our young couple at 
the outset of their married life. They 
could not bring themselves to have family 
prayers. True, the custom was by no 
means general; but still we can hardly 
imagine the pious Frys, so rigid in their 
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views and principles, being unable to form 
what seems to us so simple a habit. It 
was not for some years, we read, that the 
household was regularly assembled for 
the purpose, except on Sunday evenings. 

Everything appears to have been ex- 
cellent of its kind in the ménage of the 
young housekeepers, and we can almost 
see Elizabeth going from shop to shop, 
with her own peculiar zest for the under- 
taking, “ordering plate,” etc., etc. “My 
inclination,” she avows, “is to have every- 
thing very handsome” (a not unusual one); 
“but,” adds Mrs Fry, recollecting she is 
now a “ plain Quaker,” “I do not think it 
right to have things merely for ornament, 
unless there is some use attached to 
them,”—it apparently not having oc- 
curred to her that things can hardly be 
“very handsome” without being in some 
degree indebted to ornament for which 
there is no use. The house, however, 
would hardly suffer from the lack of 
knick-knacks, which too often encumber, 
and, we may add, defile London dwellings. 
Everything would be bright and clean, 
and polished to perfection, we may be 
sure, in that well-ordered mansion; and 
even when children began to come thick 
and fast, and little Quaker babies filled 
the cradle one after another (have they 
any particular fashion of long robes, we 
wonder? and would Elizabeth allow their 
cradles to be handsome, though unorna- 
mented ?), it is impossible to conceive dis- 
order or discomfort connected with it. 
Much time and thought were given to 
domestic life at this period. ‘ My time,” 
writes the young mother and mistress, 
‘‘appears to be spent to little more pur- 
pose than eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
clothing myself.” Then she has “ every 
room in the house full, and the tooth- 
ache;” and again, “a large cinner-party, 
and fagged with toothache, and the num- 
bers ;” and. is clearly not very strong in 
health, and overdone with the strain of 
constant hospitality and the conscientious 
endeavor to do her part by all. 

She has one of her children inoculated, 
and it does well; but apparently none of 
the rest are operated upon, so perhaps 
Mr. Fry interfered. She gave somewhat 
lavishly to beggars, but on visiting some 
at their own house, found on one occasion 
they were “lodged and dressed almost 
like gentle-folks, and needed £30 only to 
clear them of debt. Itis difficult toserve 
people who ask so large an amount,” she 
observes naively. Ono another occasion, 
following home a woman with a baby, she 
found a whole brood of hapless infants, 
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whom the inhuman creature “farmed,” 
killing them off as it suited her, by expos- 
ure or neglect. 

Such scenes and such experiences (there 
are many of the same) were working their 
own work in the heart of Elizabeth Fry, 
- soon to bear abundant fruit, though there 
were still a few more years to be spent in 
privacy and comparative repose. These 
were also passed in a renewal of her be- 
loved country life. On the death of his 
father, Mr. Fry took his family to live 
at Plashet House, an Essex residence, 
Juxurious and beautiful, to which Eliza- 
beth became speedily and devotedly 
attached. While there, several tedious 
illnesses had to be gone through, leaving 
her often weak and ailing for moaths 
afterwards; but her active spirit, uncurbed 
by such checks, was at work again di 
rectly she recovered, and accordingly we 
now begin to find her visiting schools, 
taking part in school examinations and 
the like; more important still, she felt it 
laid upon her, in the quaint phraseology 
of the. Friends, to preach openly at their 
assemblies, and was thenceforth known 
among them as a “ minister.” 

And now at last we come to Elizabeth 
Fry’s ever-memorable first visit to New- 
gate prison. 

It is casually noted in the following 


brief extract: * Yesterday we were some 
hours in Newgate, with the poor female 
felons, ministering to their necessities. 
Before we left, dear Anna Buxton uttered 
a few words in supplication, and, very un- 


expectedly to myself, I did also. I heard 
weeping, and thought they appeared much 
tendered.” 

This is all or nearly all the record; but 
we learn from other sources that the pre- 
vious January four Friends had visited 
some condemned persons in Newgate, 
and that it was through their representa. 
tions that the two ladies went. 


At that time, as is now well known, the 
prison was in a frightful state: all the females 
were confined in that part now known as the 
untried side; the larger portion of the quad- 
rangle was then used as a State prison, and 
the partition wall was not high enough to pre- 
vent the State prisoners from overlooking the 
yard, and the windows of the wards and cells 
of the women, These four rooms comprised 
about 190 superficial yards, into which at this 
time 300 women, with their numerous chil- 
dren, were crowded —tried and untried, mis- 
demeanants and felons, without classification, 
without employment, and with no other super- 
intendence than that given by a man and his 
son, who had charge of them by night and day. 
In the same room, in rags and dirt, destitute 
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of sufficient clothing (for which there was no 
provision), they lived, cooked, and washed, 
With the proceeds of their clamorous begging 
from strangers, the prisoners purchased liquors 
from a regular tap in the prison; spirits were 
openly drunk, and the ear was assailed by the 
most terrible language. Although military 
sentinels were posted on the leads, such was 
the lawlessness prevailing, that Mr. Newman, 
the governor, entered this portion of the prison 
with reluctance, and advised the ladies to lay 
aside their watches, lest they should be snatched 
from their sides, 


The sorrowful condition of these de- 
praved and miserable creatures sank 
deeply into Elizabeth Fry’s heart, al- 
though nothing more was done at the 
moment than to supply the most destitute 
with clothes. But this was soon accom- 
plished, and yet she could not forget the 
scene. Four more years passed, during 
which two other children were born to 
her, and then began her life-work in ear- 
nest. 

Her second visit to the loathsome 
prison took place in the midst of the hard 
winter of 1816, and on that occasion she 
was, by her own desire, left alone with 
the women. With womanly tact, after a 
short reading and prayer, she took the 
direct road to a mother’s heart, if such a 
thing existed in the breasts of those un- 
motherly creatures; she spoke to them of 
their children, those poor little half-naked 
and half-starved skeletons around her. 
Could a parent, she argued, not have some 
feeling, some remorse, nay, some hope, 
still lingering with regard to her own off- 
spring? And she was right; she had 
touched the right chord. With tears of 
joy, her proposal to open a school for the 
children was hearkened to. She would 
not undertake it, Mrs. Fry candidly told 
them, without their steady co-operation, 
and they must themselves choose a fitting 
superintendent from among their own 
numbers. This was agreed to with the 
utmost alacrity. And though it might 
not exactly suit our ideas to select for 
such a post a young woman committed 
for stealing a watch, yet we must recollect 
that necessity has no law, and that prob- 
ably none among the candidates had been 
convicted of a lighter offence. Mary Con- 
‘nor, at all events, proved a success, was 
assiduous in her duties, never infringed 
a rule, and had a free pardon granted her 
fifteen months afterwards. 

Not content with granting leave for 
| their little ones to attend, the poor moth- 
ers pressed to be admitted themselves, 
doubtless thankful for any variety; and 
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‘a friend of Mrs. Fry’s thus writes on 
the subject to Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton: — 

The railing was crowded with half-naked 
women, struggling together for the front situa- 


tions with the most boisterous violence, and} 


begging with the utmost vociferation, I felt 
as if I were going into a den of wild beasts, 
and shuddered when the door closed upon me 
and I was locked in with such a herd of novel 
and desperate companions, ... Squalid in 
attire, and: ferocious in appearance, some were 
seated about the yard. From a door on one 
side issued one yelling like an infuriate beast, 
and she rushed round the area with one arm 
extended, tearing everything of the nature of 
a cap from the heads of the other women... . 
The begging, the swearing, the gaming, fight- 
ing, dancing, dressing up in men’s clothes, 
together with scenes too bad to be described, 
was such that we did not think it suitable to 
admit young persons with us, 


The ladies thought that some of these 
evils might be remedied by proper regu- 
Jation; but in the commencement of the 
undertaking, the reformation of such 
abandoned characters, sunk in depravity 
as they were, was scarcely thought of. 


By degrees, however [writes Mrs. Fry’s biog- 
rapher] the heroic little band became convinced 
that good might be effected even among these, 
tor intercourse with the prisoners inspired 
them with confidence. The poor creatures 
were themselves in earnest, and in that was 
their great hope; for, on the other hand, dis- 
couragements were rife. The officers of the 
prison, as well as private friends, looked on 
the attempt as visionary. Even some, most 
interested, apprehended failure, from the char- 
acter of the women, from the unfavorable local- 
ity, and from the difficulty of obtaining a suffi- 
cient number of coadjutors for so vast a work, 
It was also urged that, even if employment 
could be procured, the materials for it would 
probably be stolen. 


All such fears were with astonishing 
speed set at rest; and although Elizabeth 
felt herself to be **embarked in a storm 
and a whirlwind,” she never for amoment 
looked back, nor regretted the plunge 
taken. 

My mind [she says] is tossed with its variety 
of interests and duties —husband, children, 
household accounts, meetings, the church, near 
relations, friends, and Newgate. ... 1 have 
found in my late attention to Newgate a peace 
and prosperity in the undertaking I seldom if 
ever remember to have done before. Those 
who are in power are now willing to help us, 
and the. poor prisoners themselves have be- 
come quite harmless and kind. 

This was written after the school had been 
open and the visiting regular for some 
months. 
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Then came a further and still more 
awful experience — often, alas! to be 
repeated : — 


Just returned from a most melancholy visit 
to Newgate, to see by her own request Eliza- 
beth Fricker, previous to her execution to- 
morrow at eight o’clock. I found her much 
hurried, distressed, and tormented in mind; 
her hands cold, and covered with something 
like the perspiration preceding death, and in 
an universal tremor. They said she had been 
outrageous before our going, and they thought 
they must have sent for a man to manage her. 
However, after a serious time with her, her 
troubled soul became calmed, 


And again : — 


Besides this poor young woman there are 
also six men to be hanged, one of whom, since 
the report came down, has become quite mad 
from horror of mind. A strait-waistcoat could 
not keep him within bounds; he had just 
bitten the turnkey, and I saw the man come 
out with his hand bleeding as I passed the cell. 


A gentleman well known to Mrs. Fry, 
who was desirous of seeing and judging 
for himself of the work now begun, wrote, 
just one fortnight after the adoption of the 
oew rules: — 


I was conducted by a turnkey to the entrance 
of the women’s wards. On my approach no 
loud nor angry sounds indicated that I was 
about to enter a place which I had been cred- 
ibly assured had long had for one of its titles 
“ Heil above ground.” The courtyard, instead 
of being peopled with beings scarcely human, 
blaspheming, fighting, tearing each other’s 
hair, or gaming with filthy cards for the very 
clothes they wore (and this had been the de- 
scription previously given me), presented a 
scene where stillness and propriety reigned. I 
was conducted bya decently dressed person, 
the newly appointed yardswoman, to a ward 
where sat at the head of a long table a Quaker 
lady. She was reading aloud to about sixteen 
prisoners who were sewing round it. Each 
wore a clean blue apron and bib, with a ticket 
of her number hanging by a red tape from her 
neck, They all rose at my entrance, curtseyed 
respectfully, and then at a signal resumed their 
seats and employments, Instead of a scowl, 
or leer, or ill-suppressed laugh, they had an 
air of gravity and self-respect, a sort of con- 
sciousness of their improved characters and 
the altered position in which they were placed. 
I afterwards visited other wards, and found 
them the counterparts of the first, 


Greatly encouraged, the ladies now in- 
troduced a matron into Newgate, who was 
paid by the corporation, and received £20 
yearly from the Ladies’ Association in 


addition. The latter also furnished her 
rooms, and she was theirservant. Previ- 
ously some of these excellent coadjutors 
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of Elizabeth had sometimes spent whole 
days in the prison, taking a little provision 
for themselves in a basket; and for long 
years afterwards, one or two of themrnever 
failed to spend some hours daily in New- 
ate. 
. We must not linger over the most 
deeply interesting details of the crusade 
in this its infancy. Although warmly 
supported and co-operated with, Elizabeth 
Fry was its head and front, its centre 
and moving spirit. All looked to her, all 
received from her directions, suggestions, 
and counsel. The lord mayor, the sher- 
iffs, and aldermen appointed a day to 
meet her in the prison, and were so much 
struck by what they saw, that they “im- 
mediately adopted the whole plan” she 
laid before them “as a part of the prison 
discipline,” and empowered Mrs. Fry and 
her associates to punish the refractory. 
Six months after this she received a 
petition from the “ untried side,” that the 
same might be done for them, with prom- 
ises of obedience torules. It was done, 


but not with equal success, as the pros- 
pect of speedy release naturally indis- 
posed for settled work; and Mrs. Fry’s 
firm conviction was, that where no work 
was done, the same moral advantage was 
not received. Terrible were the stories 
of crime now poured into her ears; but 


so filled was her soul with love and pity 
for the poor criminals, that almost more 
terrible still seemed to her the punisb- 
ments to which those crimes subjected 
them. Men and women were not only 
hung for forgery, for stealing, for conniv- 
ing at stealing, and the like, but not in- 
frequently did they suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law when it was doubtful 
whether or not they were guilty ; and how 
barbarous in our ears sounds the follow- 
ing: ‘*1 found poor Woodman confined 
to-day in the common ward, herself and 
her little girl both doing well. She was 
awaiting her execution at the end of the 
month. So unnatural is her situation, 
that one can hardly tell how or in what 
manner to meet her case.” 

Again and again occurs the same or a 
similar experience. The poor ignorant 
wretches under sentence — and in nearly 
every case the sentence was carried out — 
were visited, instructed, prayed with, and 
wept with, by the still young and tenderly 
nurtured Elizabeth, herself a fragile, sen- 
sitive woman. No wonder that here and 
there throughout her record we get 
glimpses of the secret agonies which 
these visits cost her. Think of having 
this said to you by a poor woman whose 
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scaffold was at the moment being erected : 
“T feel life so strong within me, that I 
cannot believe that by this time to-morrow 
I shall be dead!” Think of endeavoring 
in vain to get a pardon for another, whose 
only crime was passing false notes — not 
knowing what they were —at the bidding 
of the man she loved! In the latter case 
it was confidently expected that Mrs. 
Fry’s intercession, and the influence she 
set at work, would be successful. But 
no; Harriet Skelton was ordered for ex- 
ecution. The law took its course, and 
she was hanged. It is interesting to hear 
that one of those through whom Mrs. Fry 
made application, was her old friend the 
Duke of Gloucester, and that this was the 
renewal of their acquaintance, and the 
beginning of a real friendship, both with 
him and his duchess, a daughter of George 
III., which continued to the end of his 
life. He now went to Newgate, and was 
led by Elizabeth through its gloomy 
mazes. He made a noble effort to save 
the unhappy woman on whose behalf he 
had chiefly come, but, as we have said, 
without success. This case led to an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding between Mrs. 
Fry and Lord Sidmouth, and she was anx- 
ious for a personal interview with him, in 
order, as she believed, to set matters 
right; but it did not do so. Wounded 
and grieved, we hear, she was just quit- 
ting the Home Office, when the aged 
Queen Charlotte, who had gone down to 
the Mansion House, sent for her there; 
and the reception she met with, both from 
the good queen herself and from the 
crowds assembled, who hailed her “by a 
simultaneous shout,” must have gone far 
to soothe her ruffled spirit. Inside the 
Egyptian Hall there was, says our author- 
ity, 

a subject for Hayter, —the diminutive stature 
of the Queen, covered with diamonds, and her 
countenance Jighted up with the kindest benev- 
olence; Mrs. Fry, her simple Quaker’s dress 
adding to the height of her figure —though a 
little flushed, preserving her wonted calmness 
of look and manner; several of the bishops 
standing near; the platform crowded with 
waving feathers, jewels, and orders; the hall 
lined with spectators, gaily and nobly clad; 
and the centre filled with hundreds of chil- 
dren, brought there from their different schools 
to be examined. A murmur of applause ran 
through the assemblage as the Queen took 
Mrs. Fry by the hand; the murmur was fol- 
lowed by a clap and a shout, which was taken 
up by the multitudes without, till it died away 
in the distance. 


This was Elizabeth Fry’s first interview 
with the excellent Queen Charlotte, and 
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unhappily also her last, as on that very 
day the queen took a chill, and this, 
combined with over-fatigue, led to an ill- 
ness which terminated fatally. 

It was now the rage all over London to 
visit Newgate and see what went on 
there. Many from motives of real philan- 
thropy, still more from curiosity, and the 
love of the idle for novelty and sensation, 
besought Mrs. Fry to take them; and 
fearful of being a bar to any good that 
might come of the interest excited, she 
acceded as much as possible to their re- 
quests ; and we read that “if a list of the 
names of the visitors could be published, 
it would prove how strong was the sym- 
pathy felt, among the nobly born and 
richly endowed with intellectual as well as 
worldly wealth.” 

Elizabeth was indeed the theme of con- 
versation in all circles, and of course all 
kinds of exaggerated and almost ridicu- 
lous reports mixed themselves with what 
was true and striking. Her time, writes 
her biographer, was occupied to an extent 
which none who did not live with her can 
conceive, — as letters of inquiry concern- 
ing her system in Newgate, etc., etc., 
reached her, not only from magistrates 
and officials all over England, Scotland, 
and Wales, but she began to have corre- 
spondence on the subject from those in 
authority at Berlin, at St. Petersburg — 
in short, from most of the capitals in 
Europe. The princess Sophie Metscher- 
sky and other ladies banded themselves 
together in Russia; and the empress- 
dowager, herself an ardent philanthropist, 
exclaimed repeatedly, “How much I 
should like to see that excellent woman, 
Madam Fry, in Russia!” But as this 
could not be, the noble czarina opened a 
correspondence ; and as we have said, the 
result was a ladies’ committee, formed on 
Elizabeth Fry’s model. 

As the work grew more established and 
regular at Newgate, and as it could be 
left, Elizabeth undertook from time to 
time journeys of benevolence, primarily 
throughout her native land, and eventu- 
ally throughout the Continent; always, 
however, as became a thorough Friend, 
laying “her concern” to do so before 
meeting, and receiving permission and 
—— for the expedition before setting 
or. ° 

The Scottish prisons were, perhaps, 
quite as bad as any she met with else- 
where. They were absolute “plague- 
spots,” and the particulars which were 
published by Joseph John, who accom- 
panied her — himself a true missionary in 





the cause — are, we hear, * too detestable 
to be read.” Again and again the pris- 
ons were visited, inspected, and commit- 
tees formed and plans adopted for their 
regeneration. 

Ill health occasionally interfered with 
Mrs. Fry’s own personal labor; but she 
had the satisfaction of knowing that, illor 
well, she had set rolling a stone which 
never stopped, and that every day saw 
new recruits for the good cause. Every- 
where inquiry had been set afoot and in- 
terest excited, and in no single instance 
was the subject dropped without some 
result. 

A new field for reformation now opened 
before Elizabeth in the convict ships 
bound for New South Wales. We need 
not — indeed we cannot —enter closely 
into this, or any part of her vast labor of 
love. Following the long and gloomy pro- 
cession whenever a convict-ship with 
females on board was to sail, was Eliza- 
beth Fry’s carriage; and during the time 
which elapsed before the ship weighed 
anchor, the indefatigable Quakeress would 
be reading and praying, and distributing 
work of all kinds to be done on the 
voyage — with considerate foresight mak- 
ing it such as would find a ready sale on 
the landing of the vessel, so that not only 
might some definite object give an inter- 
est to it, but that the poor creatures might 
not, as they had hitherto done, find them- 
selves utterly without money on disem- 
barking in a strange land. 

She was never satisfied, never willing 
to rest on her oars, always on the watch 
for new forms of injustice or negligence 
to be repaired. At one time libraries for 
our own lonely coastguard stations occu- 
pied her, and much was done in that way, 
not only by herself, but by others who 
now looked for her lead in these matters; 
but although turning to right and to left 
in pursuit of the object of her life, prisons 
remained Elizabeth’s first love. 

She visited on one occasion the wom- 
en’s prison at St. Lazare; and the very 
jailers and turnkeys who entered the room 
where she read and commented, “ were so 
affected ihat the tears ran down their 
cheeks.” A Roman Catholic lady, we are 
told, read from the Roman Catholic prayer- 
book the parable of the prodigal son, and 
the same lady translated for Mrs. Fry — 
who does not appear to have been much 
of a linguist—as she preached and 
prayed. 

This reading [Says her biographer] produced 
quite a sensation in Paris ; for it had been said 
that the wonderful effect of Mrs. Fry’s read- 
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ings in Newgate was due to her peculiar voice 
and manner, her skill in arresting the attention 
of her auditors, and her power to touch their 
hearts. She and others asserted that the same 
result would be found whatever national dif- 
ferences might exist, and by whomsoever the 
inspired Word might be presented. The re- 
sult on this occasion was decisive. 


All who were on the side of religion or 
morality were Elizabeth Fry’s “good 
friends.” Thus at one time we find her 
readily cooperating with some Jewish 
ladies at Pyrmont, holding a meeting with 
them, and afterwards taking them to her 
own room, and praying with and for them 
till all present wept aloud. Again, she 
visits a nunnery, and has a long and fas- 
cinating conversation with the “lovely 
abbess,” in the course of which that lady’s 
“ talents were abundantly displayed.” The 
supérieure of a penitentiary at Paris is so 
penetrated with a sense of Elizabeth’s 
sanctity, that she can do nothing but ex- 
claim with clasped hands, “ Ah, comme 
elle est bonne!” 

She is sent for by Lord Wellesley, then 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and his views 
correspond exactly with hers on the sub- 
ject of capital punishments. She visits 
the kings and queens of Prussia and of 
Denmark, and has interviews with ambas- 
sadors and foreign delegates of all de- 
scriptions. The outcome is always the 
same — all who wished to do good, and to 
follow after that which was good, were 
welcomed, and turned not infrequently 
into personal friends. 

On many of her most arduous crusades, 
Mrs. Fry was accompanied, greatly to her 
benefit, by her philanthropic brother, who 
preached and exhorted, and gave money 
and time to the work, as willingly as she 
did herself. 

N.B.— What Mr. Fry was about all this 
time, history saith not. With the excep- 
tion of his wife’s letters to him, in which 
the “dearest husband” is nearly always 
bracketed with the “dearest children ” — 
with this exception, we can scarcely find 
mention of him throughout the whole 
ponderous memoirs until we come to one 
of her severe illnesses, near the close of 
his partner’s life, when he is incidentally 
alluded to as “ sitting over the fire.” The 
inference is, that he was a worthy gentle- 
man, but that whomever Elizabeth Fry 
had married would in all likelihood have 
been overshadowed by her. Even the 
gifted Joseph John Gurney would un- 
doubtedly have been more heard of but 
for every eye being fixed upon his greater 
sister. 





To visit her the great ones of the earth 
found their way to the little cottage in 
Upton Lane (by no means so little as she 
makes it out, by the way), a charming 
nook, where the Frys found a retreat 
when the failure of some other large mer- 
cantile houses in a measure brought down 
theirown. At first this come-down, and 
the close of all the happy life at lovely 
Plashet, must have been hard to bear; 
and the private trials which one after an- 
other fell to Elizabeth’s lot as time went 
on, were no doubt a severe if wholesome 
balance to her great outward prosperity. 
Plashet had been a particularly pleasant 
haven of refuge to her in her busiest, full- 
est, and most occupied years. If we ex- 
cept a correspondence carried in on break- 
fast-trays, and which often — we may say 
usually —- comprised letters requiring long 
and carefully considered answers, there 
would be a sense of peaceful rest always 
hanging over the old-fashioned Essex 
hall. Its gardens and walks had been 
laid out by herself; she had planned sum- 
mer-houses and opened vistas; she had 
loved to see her friends and children as- 
sembled in numbers on her velvet lawn; 
the place was endeared by association as 
well as possession, and to leave it, and to 
part with her poorer as well as her richer 
neighbors, was evidently very bitter. 

Other griefs, moreover, and unexpected 
ones, were her portion. One after an- 
other of her children elected to marry out 
of the Quaker persuasion, and, in con- 
sequence, themselves underwent what 
amounted to excommunication. Mrs. Fry 
did not approve of this — would not have 
approved of it in any case; and as it af- 
fected those whom she loved, naturally 
the injustice of the verdict touched her 
more closely than if she had not been per- 
sonally concerned. Added to this, she 
was herself looked coldly upon by some 
for permitting what were considered, to 
say the least of them, unsatisfactory alli- 
ances. It helped her to bear this, that 
she was in her own mind fully persuaded 
of being in the right. 


My children [she allows one day in a mourn- 
ful mood] are one after another leaving.a So- 
ciety and principles that I love, value, and try 
to build up. I desire to be very faithful, but 
deep humiliation is my portion, in its appear- 
ing that, though I preach to others, I cannot 
manage my own, 


But again, in a more cheerful strain, she 
sums up her convictions on the marriage 
question ; — 


In bringing up our children, it is my solid 
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judgment that a real attachment is not a thing 
to be lightly esteemed ; and when young per- 
sons of a sober mind are come to years of dis- 
cretion, it requires very great care how any 
undue restraint is laid upon them in these 
most important matrimonial engagements. We 
are all so short-sighted about them, that the 
parties themselves should, after all, be princi- 
pally their own judgesinit. Therefore, unless 
I see insurmountable objections, I believe duty 
dictates leaving our children much at liberty 
in these matters. 


Apparently the other good Friends 
thought otherwise; and perhaps — for 
Friends are human — were not sorry to 
find a little hole to pick at in their distin- 
guished member. It is very evident, at 
all events, that there were some who were 
not content to mind their own business 
in the matter, but insisted on minding 
Elizabeth’s also, and that she had a strug- 
gle between her own good sense and good 
feeling, and their remonstrances. The 
question was started as soon as it could 
well be: at as early an age, or earlier, 
than she had herself left the parent roof, 
her own eldest daughter married; and 
as her eldest grandchild and her own 
youngest child were born on one and the 
same day, it not would appear that she 
had much cessation from family cares. 
These also pressed, as mothers can under- 
stand, more heavily in the more circum- 
scribed grounds and smaller rooms of the 
Upton cottage than at Plashet. This was 
especially felt upon Sundays. 


Not having space as we had at Plashet [she 
says] in which my boys can recreate in the way 
I consider advisable, during part of this day I 
have anxiously to watch where they go, and 
what they are about, so that I am not often 
favored to feel it a day of rest; yet through 
ail these things, and my too anxious nature, I 
find the spring within that helps, keeps, re- 
vives, sustains, and heals, 


Again a season of domestic afflictions, 
and these of a kind to be acutely felt, has 
to be passed through. Brothers and sis- 
ters, brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, are 
taken away; and to every death-bed, it 
would seem, Elizabeth is summoned — 
the consoler, the strengthener, the “ min- 
ister” at those supreme moments. “ Sor- 
row upon sorrow,” she mournfully enters 
in her record at this time, as the loss of 
near and dear ones by death supervenes 
on the loss — nothing in comparison — 
by wedlock, and on the break-up in her 
own life. 

So much, indeed, did she feel the latter, 
with its attendant misconceptions and 
misconstructions, that when obliged 
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through diminished means to curtail her 
charities and cut off many of her subscrip- 
tions, she proposes with touching sorrow- 
fulness to give up also her own personal 
superintendence of prison work. It is 
needless to say how such an offer was 
met. The warmest responses and the 
most cordial sympathy were returned from 
every quarter; and, cheered and encour- 
aged, with renewed spirit she by degrees 
rose above private griefs and distress, and 
gave herself afresh to labors for the good 
of mankind. 

New journeys were undertaken and new 
inquiries set afoot. A daughter or niece 
now usually accompanied her, and there 
were not wanting volunteers of both sexes 
who were proud to bear part of the bur- 
den of correspondence and arrangements. 
She now visited the prisons of Holland, 
and had a most spirited and fruitful cor- 
respondence with the minister of the inte- 
rior, Count Schimmelpenninck, on the 
subject ; and a tour in Russia (from which 
she received most encouraging reports 
from the Countess Reden) was projected, 
but never came off. She had to hasten 
home for a banquet at which she was to 
meet Prince Albert, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the other ministers, and at 
which she had 


important conversation on a female prison 
being built, with the Secretary of State, Sir 
James Graham; on the Continental prisons, 
with the Foreign Secretary, Lord Aberdeen ; 
and on the state of the penal colonies, with the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley, — nearly the 
whole dinner being occupied in deeply inter- 
esting conversation with Prince Albert and 
Sir Robert Peel on prisons, their state in our 
own country, punishments, separate confine- 
ment, etc.,—expressing my fears that the 
jailers had too much power, pressing the need 
of mercy, and begging them to see the New 
Prison, and have the dark cells a little altered, 


Verily, a dinner worth returning home to! 

In former years Mrs. Fry had repeat- 
edly been sent for by the Duchess of 
Kent to visit the young princess Victo- 
ria, whom she describes as “a sweet, 
lovely, and hopeful child,” and to whom 
she spoke earnestly, reminding her of 
King Josiah, who began to reign at eight 
years old, and how well and worthily he 
reigned all his life. Butafter the accession 
of the sovereign, we do not think they 
often met, one cause or another interfer- 
ing, although both the queen and Prince 
Albert entertained the warmest regard at 
all times for the gifted philanthropist. 
She had, however, as we have said, other 
royal visitors in abundance at Upton 
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Lane; and her account of one in partic- 
ular is so fresh, bright, and natural, that 
we must give it in her own words. After 
an account of a visitation in Newgate 
with the king of Prussia, during which 
she read, preached, and prayed in the 
midst of “a most curious, interesting, 
and mixed company,” she proceeds : — 


© There were difficulties raised about his going 
to lunch at Upton, but he chose to persevere. 
I went first with the Lady Mayoress and the 
Sheriffs, the King next with his own people. 
I had to hasten to take off my cloak, and then 
went down to meet him at his carriage-door, 
with my husband, and seven of our sons and 
sons-in-law, I then walked with him into the 
drawing-room, where all was in_ beautiful 
order—neat, and adorned with flowers, I 
presented to the King our eight daughters and 
daughters-in-law (Rachel only away), our seven 
sons and eldest grandson, my brother and sis- 
ter Buxton, Sir Henry and Lady Pelly, and my 
sister Elizabeth Fry — my brother and sister 
Gurney he had known before — and afterwards 
presented twenty-five of our grandchildren. 
We had a solemn silence before our meal, 
which was handsome and fit for a king, yet not 
extravagant, everything most complete and 
nice. I sat by the King, who appeared to en- 
joy his dinner, perfectly at his ease, and very 

appy with us, We went back to the draw- 
ing-room after another short silence and a few 
words I uttered in prayer for the King and 
Queen. We found a deputation of Friends, 
with an address toread to him. We then had 
to part —the King expressing his desire that 
blessings might continue to rest on our house. 


On the Sunday she was invited to meet 
his Majesty at luncheon at the Mansion 
House, and thus notes the prospect : — 


I rather felt its being the Sabbath, but as 
all is to be conducted in a quiet, suitable, and 
most orderly manner, consistent with the day, 
I am quite easy to go.... [Then, looking 
back upon the scene] I entreated the Lord 
Mayor to have no toasts, to which he acceded, 
and the King approved ; but it was no light or 
easy matter. I told the King my objection to 
anything of the kind on that day; indeed I ex- 
pressed my disapprobation of them altogether. 
We then spoke (as usual) on prisons, and on 
the royal christening, for which the King had 
come over. I dwelt on its pomp as unde- 
sirable, on the Sabbath, and other points of 
mutual interest. 


Can any one give a better report of a 
Sabbath-day conversation, whether spent 
in the company of kings or elsewhere? 

It is this single-hearted aim which 





strikes us most throughout Elizabeth 
Fry’s life, — the aim to turn every oppor- 
tunity, every chance advantage, every 
breath of royal or public favor, to a noble 
purpose —reform of evil, promotion of 
good. In a short paper like this, it is 
absolutely impossible to give any adequate 
idea of the extent of her influence and her 
sway over others. Her life stands nearly 
alone in the boundless and almost un- 
checked success which attended every 
effort. Herend was gradual and peaceful, 
the naturally fragile tenement worn out by 
ceaseless exertions, at the age of sixty- 
five ; and she breathed her last surrounded 
by chiidren and grandchildren, and loving, 
faithful servants, on the 13th of October, 
1845. Her remains were brought from 
Ramsgate — where she had happened to 
be staying for sea air—and now rest 
within the Friends’ burying ground at 
Barking, in Essex. 

The key to her whole character may, 
we think, be fittingly found in these words, 
written by her own pen : — 


My dear Rachel, I can say one thing, — since 
my heart was touched at seventeen years old, 
I believe I have never awakened from sleep, 
in sickness or in health, by night or day, with- 
out my first thought being, how best I may 
serve my Maker, 


Postscript. — Since the above was writ- 
ten, an interesting and affecting ceremony 
took place within a few miles of the 
writer’s home. _ The foundation stone of 
a church to the memory of Elizabeth Fry 
was laid by her Royal Highness the prin- 
cess Louise, at Upton Park, Essex, on 
the 7th of June last; while addresses on 
the occasion were delivered by the bishop 
of the diocese, and other dignitaries of 
the Church of England. “It was felt,” 
said they, “that that Church io her na- 
tional character might fittingly commem- 
orate one of the greatest female servants 
of England; one who was the first to lead 
the way in the noble work of woman, 
which was so effectual in rescuing the 
outcast, and in seeking the lost.” 

Many of the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of Mrs. Fry were amongst 
those gathered together on the occasion; 
and it is interesting to read in the Zzmes 
report of the proceedings, that the spot 
which has been selected for the site of 
this memorial church “is a part of the 
old garden of that distinguished woman.” 
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From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
A GARDEN OF MEMORIES. 


IV. 
WHY NOT? 


Wuy does she not let Mr. Brydon have 
his cottages at once? It was the very 
question the young man asked himself as 
he sat that evening in his little room at 
the factory. As he bent over his desk, 
propping his forehead on one hand while 
with the other he pencilled figures on a 
loose sheet of paper, he looked like the 
incarnation of intense research, though he 
was really musing as idly as Miss Hillier 
herself. Why would not Miss Wynne 
part with her garden? 

Her distress had been evident. A 
memory of her gentle, dejected face floated 
between his eyes and the paper, so faint 
that he went on scribbling his figures right 
through it, and yet it seemed somehow to 
cling to him. Never once had she at- 
tempted to explain her refusal. “Oh, 
how cruel I am!” she had said, as she 
looked out at the poor little wretch in the 
lane, and Brydon believed in the sincerity 
of the cry. But she had not uttered a 
word to justify, or even to extenuate her 
cruelty, She had spoken as if it were 
inevitable — “It must be; I can’t help 
it” — while expressly avowing that there 
was nothing below the surface which was 
a legal hindrance to the sale. “I can’t,” 
she had said, “and yet of course I cou/d.” 
He putall these speeches of hers together 
in his mind and considered them. “I 
wonder what her reason is, for she must 
have a reason. I know she has, because 
she won’t give me any. If she hadn’t one 
she would have invented half a dozen.” 

He looked at the paper on which he 
had been scribbling. He had absently 
written down the sum which he proposed 
to give Miss Wynne, and then had multi- 
plied it, and multiplied that again till it 
swelled to a fabulous amount. “And I 
suppose she’d tell me that ¢#a¢ wouldn’t 
buy it!” he said to himself. “Should I 
believe her?” 

He turned sideways to his table, flung 
his legs over the arm of his chair, and 
proceeded to light his pipe. The window 
of his room looked into Garden Lane. 
The blind was drawn down but the sash 
was raised for air, and a man staggered 
along in the roadway below howling a 
song. ‘ Hezekiah Barnes, if I’m not mis- 
taken, home from the Hand and Flower.” 
The discordant yell was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a torrent of shrill abuse. 
“Just so,” said Brydon, half aloud. 
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“Betsy Barnes it is. There’s no mis- 
taking her/ Ah, he’s going in — head 
foremost, I should think. And now I 
suppose Hezekiah junior, and Ada, and 
Minnie, and Fred, and the little ones, are 
all waking up to have their minds im- 
proved, and perhaps to join in the fray. 
Well, 7 can’t help it.” 

He smoked on, staring fixedly at the, 
wall. It was coarsely papered with a 
representation of large blocks of granite. 
The paper was discolored and torn in one 
corner where the damp had come in, and 
the contrast between its shabby flimsiness 
and the stately solidity which it mocked 
was grotesque. The flaring gas had black- 
ened the ceiling and grimed the whole 
room. Thomas Brydon gazed at his gran- 
ite, got up, laid his hand upon it, leant 
his shoulder against it. He had never 
taken much heed of it before; ine had left 
the dirty little office as he found it when 
he became master. It had been good 
enough for his uncle, it was good enough 
for him. And the wall had been the 
boundary of his dominion. But now he 
felt it merely an obstacle ; he braced him- 
self as if he would have conquered it by 
sheer might of muscle, as if he would have 
thrust himself through, where, at arim’s 
length — he had never realized before 
how literally the object of his desire was 
at arm’s length — the full moon was shin- 
ing on the blossoming limes, The slen- 
der boughs were swaying softly in the 
fresh night air, which smelt of their sweet- 
ness; they’touched the brick-work with 
light leaf sprays, and delicate moving 
shadows, while on the other side he faced 
his torn and faded wallpaper, and felt 
himself as hopelessly shut out as by 
squared blocks of adamant. “ Wiat is 
there in the garden: that she can’t part 
with?” he mused. “ Itisn’t as if she had 
known it long. By Jove, it’s like the old 
rhyme, — 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
What does. your garden grow?” 


The conceit pleased him, and in a whim- 
sical way seemed to put him on better 
terms with his neighbor. Henceforth she 
was something more than “ Miss Wynne” 
to him, she was the “ Mary,.Mary,” whose 
“ contrariness ” was an acknowledged fact 
since the days of his childhood. Evi- 
dently she was only fulfiling her destiny. 


She sat alone that night on the cush- 
ioned window-seat of her parlor, wrapped 
in a soft white shawl, and resting her arm 
on the sill. Behind her the lamp burned 
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steadily, a yellow globe, and the little 
moths came hurrying in from the shadows 
of the trees. 

The garden was blossoming for her 
with all its memories, but after all how 
few and small they were! She had been 
about half a year with the Macleans, and 
out of those six months there had been 
nearly three weeks of sweet remembrance. 
Eighteen days — no more — during which 
Philip had idled about those mossy walks, 
reading, smoking, dreaming, and some- 
times, with a finger in his book, studying 
the glimpses of blue through the sweep- 
ing cedar boughs, or the little plants that 
grew in the crevices of the buttressed 
wall. Notso much as eighteen hours — 
not eighteen half-hours out of those days, 
in which Philip had talked, in his gentle, 
rather melancholy fashion — generally 
choosing the most interesting of all sub- 
jects — himself. Mary had never listened 
to a young man’s confidences before, and 
she accepted them as an appeal, a trust 
reposed in her which claimed her grati- 
tude and loyalty. His hopes, his fears, 
his plans, his wrongs, as he let them fall 
from his half-smiling lips, were gathered 
into a tender little heart and cherished 
there. She remembered the very spot 
where he stood, looking round, and said 
that he should never forget the place. “I 
shall think of it wherever I may go. I 
should like to come back years hence, 
perhaps, and find it just the same, only 
mellowed and ripened with the sun of a 
few more seasons —the passion-flower 
grown higher about the study window, 
the wistaria.a little further along the west 
wall, just enough to show it had been liv- 
ing while: I was gone. It is the sweetest 
old garden I ever saw. It is like a con- 
vent garden. ‘I feel asif there were some- 
thing sacredaboutit. I like the roofs and 
houses all round, and this one spot shel- 
tered and green and blossoming. I shall 
dream of it when I am — heaven knows 
where I shall ‘be! Perhaps in some 
suburban street .with half-a-dozen gera- 
niums on the window-sill. More likely in 
some big dreary new country, which is only 
proud of its so.many square miles, and 
hasn’t such a thing as an old wall. The 
flowers will all. be.new acquaintances there 
— how homesickil:shall be! How I shall 
dream of the sweet-smelling bushes here 
— myrtle, and bay, and rosemary, and lav- 
ender! I think I should like to be buried 
here when I die — laid in the soft, black 
earth to come upin spring in homely, old- 
fashioned flowers. Would you set sweet 
basil over me, I wonder? But I want to 





come back here alive first, just to feel the 
quiet, sunny welcome of the place, to 
smell the earth and leaves and flowers, 
and hear the bees. What nonsense all 
this is! I dare say the garden will be 
sold and spoilt long before I come back 
to it!” 

“Oh, if I could save it for you!” 
thought Mary, and ached with an impotent 
longing to give him his fancy. 

He had gone away soon afterwards, 
leaving the memory of words and glances, 
which might mean all or nothing, and lit- 
tle more substantial except a list of books 
scribbled on the fly-leaf of an old letter, 
and an outline, on a page torn from his 
little sketch-book, of the house where his 
earliest childhood had been spent. “The 
old fir-tree was just here,” he had said, 
explaining some boyish exploit, and had 
dinted in its scarred and writhen stem and 
broken boughs with a few vigorous pencil 
strokes. 

Mary was the possessor of these treas- 
ures, both literary and artistic, and also 
of some information concerning Philip’s 
career. She knew that his father and 
mother were both dead, and that an uncle 
of his mother’s had brought him up ina 
kindly, slovenly fashion, permitting him 
to do very much as he pleased, and rather 
ignoring than sanctioning his desire to be 
an artist. The old gentleman hated scenes, 
and arguments, and decisions, and let 
matters drift, from unwillingness to act. 
Of late, however, matters had not been 
going on smoothly. Mr. Frere had put 
some money into a mine which appeared 
to be of extraordinary depth. Nothing 
came out of it, and nobody could get to 
the bottom of the thing. ‘ Perhaps it 
hasn’t any bottom to it,” said Philip, idly 
crushing the leaves of the walnat-tree 
under which he stood. ‘How sweet 
these leaves are! Anyhow he has dropped 
his money out of reach, and he is out of 
temper with me in consequence. He 
knows very well that I’m guiltless of sil- 
ver-mining, but he must find fault with 
some one, so he says I| ought to get to 
work, And it appears that what I call 
work he calls idling. Well, it is ot very 
remunerative at present, and perhaps the 
old boy can’t manage to keep me at it. 
We had almost a quarrel — more shame 
for me, for he’s a good old fellow ! — and 
then it was settled that I should come 
here for a bit, to these cousins of his, 
while he went to town — I suppose to try 
to look into this blessed mine a little. 
Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galere? 
So here am I stranded. I’ve an eldet 
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brother in New Zealand who wants me to 
go out there. I suppose he thinks he 
should enjoy my society, or perhaps he 
fancies I should be ornamental, for I’m 
sure I shouldn’t be the Jeast good to him. 
He’d be horribly disappointed if I did go 
out; he hasn’t seen me since I was ten or 
eleven, when I was always at his heels, 
worshippig him because he could smoke, 
and knew a lot of card tricks, and hada 
gun. He used to encourage me in all 
sorts of mischief, and it seems to me he 
was always turning me upside down. I 
liked it immensely, you know, but how 
does it strike you as a basis for lifelong 
companionship? I have my doubts even 
as to my brother, and I’m certain I should 
loathe the life. Well, then, I’ve got an 
uncle, I forget where fe is, it’s out in 
America, I know —something beginning 
with a C. Could it be Colorado, I won- 
der? I suppose he’d want me to help 
kill beetles. Why couldn’t my relations 
settle in some decent kind of place? An 
uncle in Italy, now, one might be glad of 
an uncle in Italy, but what can one do 
with one in Colorado, or Chicago, or wher- 
ever itis?” Philip fairly groaned in his 
despair. ‘Well, I shall be there or in 
New Zealand before the year is out — 
there’s no help for it!” 

A day or two later he had received a 
rather enigmatical letter from old Mr. 
Frere which brought his visit to a close. 
Mary remembered that morning, her hand 
had not forgotten his clasp, she could re- 
call his good-bye, his backward glance, his 
lifted hat. Old Teddy Maclean smiled at 
his going as he had smiled at his coming, 
and Miss Mary Ann put on a dingier cap, 
and said she had never been so late fin- 
ishing the spring cleaning, and they‘would 
wash the china in the drawing-room that 
very afternoon. Nothing more was said 
about their late visitor, till one morning 
old Teddy came down to breakfast chuck- 
ling over the discovery that Mr. Frere had 
made use of them to keep the young 
fellow out of the way while he went to 
London to get married. The losses 
through the silver mine had been exag- 
gerated, they had served as a convenient 
pretext for urging Philip to betake him- 
self to New Zealand or America. The 
new Mrs. Frere was a widow with a 
limited income — “been after Frere for 
years,” said Maclean. 

“ He’s an old fool,” said Miss Mary 
Ann, peering into the teapot. 

“Well, Master Philip must turn out 
now,” said Teddy. ‘The happy pair 
won’t want him hanging about the place.” 





“ And a good thing too! The folly of 
taking a lad like that to bring up! I told 
Robert Frere my opinion of it years ago. 
‘You should have left him to his own 
people,’ I said. ‘* Nobody buta born idiot 
would have saddled himself with the boy.’ 
He hadn’t a word to answer back; he 
stood smiling and looking just as silly as 
he always did. But now I'll be bound he’s 
sorry enough he didn’t ask my advice be- 
fore he took him in.” 

“Well, perhaps,” old Maclean replied. 
“ But after all the young fellow has been 
company for him, company, you know.” 

“Company! That’s all you think of — 
company! I’m not so fond of it, and if I 
do want company I like people who can 
pay their way. If not, they ought to make 
themselves useful — that’s my opinion — 
and be glad to do it. I’ve no patience 
with your Philip, dawdling round the 
place with a pipe and a paint-box if 

“It was a cigarette, mostly,” said 
Teddy. 

“Well, that’s worse. More expensive, 
and people who can’t pay for what they 
want shouldn’t be expensive. He’ll have 
to come to his senses now. Company, 
indeed! I thought him very poor company. 
If you’ve done your breakfast, Mary, you 
might as well run up and get out those 
curtains ready for me to look over as 
soon as I’ve spoken to cook.” 

That was the last that Mary heard of 
Philip. She watched for his name, but it 
was never mentioned; she made herself 
a willing slave to Miss Mary Ann in the 
hope of staying on in the old house where 
he might some day return, but it was all 
in vain. The old lady never kept a com- 
panion for more than half a year. She 
thought them moderately satisfactory for 
two months, she endured them for two 
more, and then quarrelled with them till 
they left. Poor Mary’s time came, she 
was driven out of the garden, and thence- 
forward there was no chance of further 
tidings, only a blackness and silence 
which seemed to grow a shade heavier 
when some one said that old Teddy was 
dead, and that his sister had gone home 
to Norfolk. 

Yet it seemed to Mary that the hardest 
time to bear had been the few weeks be- 
tween the day when she found herself 
mistress of what to her was considerable 
wealth, and the day when the purchase of 
the house and garden was completed. 
She had been forced to hide her feelings, 
Philip had never said or done anything 
which would entitle her to avow them. 
With a woman’s submission to the laws of 
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propriety she had smiled, and appeared | leagues of heaving sea, haunted her imag- 
indifferent, and acquiesced in the lawyer’s | ination with maddening persistency as 
delays, though all the while her heart was ; she lay awake in her bed. How was she 


throbbing in terror lest some one else 
should arrive upon the scene determined 
to buy the property. She could not sleep 
at night; she nearly fell ill from sheer 
anxiety. Why — why did Mr. Eddington 
make such a fuss about title and price, 
when every moment was a hideous risk? 
She sat looking at him while he explained 
the progress of the negotiations, but she 
could have danced with impatience and 
agony on the floor of his office. Some 
one else would step in and get the place 
— some man who could manage for him- 
self — and she would be homeless all her 
life! “Yes, I see,” she said meekly, “ of 
course you understand these matters and 
Idon’t. It isn’t settled yet, then? No, 
of course not. Oh, I see, I’m sure it is 
quite right ;” and she smiled and looked 
down, and clenched a little hidden hand, 
as if she would have driven her nails into 
the flesh. “Oh, you idiot — you idiot! 
Why don’t you pay and have done with 
it?” 

And Eddington — poor soul — thought 
she was extremely well-satisfied with his 
management of affairs, as indeed he was 
himself. He made a capital bargain for 
her. Old Brydon was content with his 
factory as it was, and young Thomas Bry- 
don, who might perhaps have influenced 
him, was away somewhere in the north. 
The owner was anxious to sell, and no- 
body wanted the old house and garden 
except Miss Wynne. Luckily for her, 
nobody knew how much she wanted them, 
and Eddington, by his delays and his cool- 
ness, effected a considerable abatement in 
the price demanded. 

Since achange of name had been the 
condition attached to her legacy, the gar- 
den seemed to Mary the one link between 
the present and the past. Mary Medland 
existed no longer, but Philip could find 
his way, if he would, to the bench under 
the acacia, where the milk-white blossoms 
dropped on the shaven lawn. There, re- 
covering from her terrible anxiety, she 
waited forhim. Through every change of 
season, through every hour of the day, 
the old house was ready for his return. 
The world widened as she thought of him. 
Had he gone to New Zealand? to Amer- 
ica? Was there not even a continent of 
which she might think certainly that it 
held Philip? 


ever to find him again—how was she 
even to think of him in those immense 
spaces? They were terrible from their 
loneliness, but there were times when she 
was heartsick with an oppressive con- 
sciousness of the swarming atoms of hu- 
man life roaming aimlessly over the vast 
globe, as sparks quicken, and run, and 
die in tinder. So many hundreds, and 
thousands, and millions, and tens of mil- 
lions of men, and among them — Philip. 
So many kindling and fading sparks, and 
among them the one wandering point of 
light which held all possibilities of bright- 
ness and warmth for her. On stormy 
nights the beating of the rain on her win- 
dow-pane told her with dreary’ iteration 
of the cold inhospitality of the heavens. 
The vagrant winds rushed by with wild, 
half-buman cries, as if they had caught the 
prayers and messages of countless parted 
souls, and were blending and rending 
them in cruel sport, and sweeping them 
away into the outer darkness of forgetful- 
ness. And when morning came, after one 
of these troubled nights, the very sun was 
apt to show a mocking glance, as if he 
knew but would not tell, whether day after 
day he looked on Philip, or on Philip’s 
grave. 

Philip’s grave! Mary was young 
enough to turn to that sad thought, and 
dwell upon it with passionate despair, but 
too young really to believe in its possi- 
bility. Philip must come back, would 
come back, and would find her waiting. 
She read the books he had recommended, 
she tended the flowers he had noticed, 
she lived patiently within her walled gar- 
den. One day, it was a Tuesday and a 
working day, she noticed that the great 
pulses of the factory were still, and some 
one said that it was on account of Mr. 
Brydon’s funeral. She remembered Mr. 
Brydon, a little shuffling, blinking, grey- 
haired man, who sat not far from her at 
church. Dead! She sauntered idly to 
and fro, looking up at the wall, blank and 
blind behind a tracery of leafless boughs. 
She was interested in death, but not in 
Mr. Brydon. 

It was one of those days in February 
which are an earnest of spring, like the 
passing glimpse of a face beloved, quick- 





ening memory and hope. The borders 
| were dotted with clusters of snowdrops, 


Rivers and mountains seemed to con-|the ground was broken here and there 
where strong green leaves of daffodils 
| were pushing upward, the winter violets 


spire against that innocent love. 
jate leagues of forest and plain, desolate 
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had a purple bloom upon them, and in a| 
sunny corner a mezereum held out its 
leafless flowering twigs. Mary paced the 
gravel path, drawing deep breaths of the 
soft air, and feeling the life of spring in 
her veins. It seemed to her afterwards 
that it was the last peaceful day she was 
ever to have there. 

That one day the looms were still ; and | 
Thomas Brydon, in his suit of newest | 
black, with crape on his hat, sat in the) 
mourning-coach, stood by the grave’s | 
edge, with the slow clanging of the bell 
in his ears, and did the melancholy hon- 
ors of a well-spread table at his subur- 
ban house. His insignificance and pallor 
were shadowed by the funeral blackness ; 
he spoke little, but went through his du- 
ties with the utmost decorum, carving for 
his guests, taking wine with his uncle’s 
old friends, and listening to their anec- 
dotes of the dead man. The company 
dispersed, unanimous on two points, that 
the sherry was good — old Brydon’s sher- 
ry always was — and that the young fellow 
wasn’t going to set the Thames on fire. 

But the next morning he was at the fac- 
tory in a shabby coat, with his hands 
thrust deeply into his pockets, glancing 
here and there with brilliant eyes, and 
showing an unexpected familiarity with 
every detail of the business. Before the 
day was out he appeared in Eddington’s 
office, inquiring whether Miss Wynne 
would be willing to sell her house and 
garden. He was prepared to offer her a 
liberal price. 

Eddington communicated with his 
client, and wrote a negative answer. 
Miss Wynne did not wish to part with 
her property. 

Brydon apparently acquiesced, but he 
began to make a stir in the town about 
the disgraceful condition of Garden Lane, 
and three courts that led out of it. Some 
six or seven cottages were his own prop- 
erty. These were by no means the worst, 
take them altogether they were perhaps 
the best, and yet, as he honestly owned, 
they were bad enough. He wrote a letter 
to the local paper, pointing out the hid- 
eous overcrowding which was a shame to 
a civilized place. Miss Wynne read the 
letter, heard some of the talk that ensued, 
and felt her brick wall no better than the 
flimsiest veil between herself and the 
appalling indecency of the lane. She 
seemed to see through it, and felt sick 
with horror in the shadow of her cedars. 
Even when she lay down at night in the 
cool purity of her wide dim room, where 
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rustling leaf-sprays garlanded her win- 
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dows, she could not sleep for thinking of 
those foul little dens to which fathers and 
brothers came stumbling from the public 
houses. A breath of uncleanness tainted 
her very dreams. 

And she could do nothing —she had 
not an inch of property beyond her garden 
wall. If only some one else would do 
something, and let her subscribe! 

Brydon reappeared in Mr. Eddington’s 
office. They had met pretty often in the 
interval, and the young man was more 
He spoke of the interest 
which had been excited by his letter to 
the Brenthill Guardian. “ But it’s very 
little good,” he said. “ Plenty of talk, 
but something must be done.” 

“* Something ought to be done,” Edding- 
ton admitted. 

The mill-owner got up and stood on the 
rug. “Do you know what I’ve come 
for?” he said, looking down. 

“Well, I can guess,” Mr. Eddington 
replied. 

‘*T must have that garden. 
build some decent houses. 
no for an answer.” 

The other smiled doubtfully. 

“Look here!” Brydon exclaimed, sit- 
ting down on accorner of the office table. 
“I’m going to tell you exactly how the 
matter stands.” 

He did so at length, and yet with an 
amazing directness and simplicity. When 
he had explained his position he named 
the precise sum he offered for the garden. 
“It is more than it is worth, but I am pre- 
pared to give it under the circumstances. 
Infernally unlucky for me that Miss 
Wynne has got hold of it — pity the peo- 
ple who left her the money didn’t live a 
little longer! But that can’t be helped, 
and I must just give a fancy price since 
I can’t buy itat afair one. Beyond this 
I can’t go— you must see that for your- 
self.” 

“I see,” said the other, and to himself 
he added, “I should think you couldn’t!” 
The young man’s frankness and liberality 
startled him. 

“Then you will speak to Miss Wynne 
about it?” 

“ Certainly — certainly.” 

Thomas Brydon looked straight at him. 
After a moment’s silence, “ Shall you ad- 
vise her to accept it?” he said. 

“Yes. Yes, I shall advise her to ac- 
cept it.” 

“ That’s allrightthen.” And the young 
fellow got off the corner of the table, and 
looked about for his hat. 

“I’m not so sure,” said Eddington, 


I want to 
I can’t take 
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but the discouraging words were accom- 
panied by an encouraging smile. For Mr. 
Eddington was tolerably sure. Miss 
Wynne had always behaved as if she 
considered him an oracle. ‘ She’s a sen- 
sible young woman,” he said to himself, 
as he went off to tell her of Thomas Bry- 
don’s offer, and to explain to her, in his 
best paternal manner, that she had better 
Say yes. 

But the foolish young woman said no. 
She did not want any offers —did not 
want to part with her house. She was 
very much distressed, but she said more 
than once that it was impossible — impos- 
sible. Would he please tell Mr. Brydon? 
She hoped there was some other piece of 
ground which would do as well for the 
cottages he wanted to build. 

“ He doesn’t think there is — luckily,” 
said the lawyer. 

Brydon was indignant, incredulous, be- 
wildered. In the first shock of his disap- 
pointment he took the whole town into his 
confidence, almost as completely as he 
had taken Mr. Eddington, and without 
meaning any harm he set everybody talk- 
ing about Mary Wynne. The unlucky 
girl felt as if she were living under a mi- 
croscope. She did not blame Brydon 
for his thoughtlessness. It did not even 
occur to her sweet submissive soul that 
he might have screened her had he tried; 
she accepted this uncomfortable publicity 
as the natural result of her own obstinacy, 
and lived resignedly in a babel of argu- 


ment. Some people thought she was 
right. Most people were sure she was 
wrong. Everybody knew better than she 


did. The vicar, and a good many ladies 
of his congregation, felt that a young 
woman ought to take advice, and ought 
not to stand in the way of a public im- 
provement, and an increase of fortune 
evidently intended by Providence. Young 
Haldane and one or two more rejoiced in 
the rebuff to Brydon’s over-confidence. 
Other young fellows thought Mary a fool 
for not taking advantage of the mill- 
owner’s hobby. One and all had some- 
thing to say about it. 

Mary herself minded nothing, not even 
the good advice, so much as the humorous 
commendation of some elderly gentlemen, 
who professed to find her an amazingly 
clever woman of business. They would 
ask her, with intense appreciation of their 
own wit, to suggest investments for their 
superfluous cash. “ Miss Wynne knows 


a good thing when she sees it,” they would 
say, “ but there’s no getting anything out 
of her, she’s so uncommon close.” “ Quite 
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right too,” another would chime in; “she 
wouldn’t have done so well for herself if 
she’d chattered to you. She knew better, 
didn’t you, Miss Wynne?” And one 
perhaps would add, in more serious kind- 
liness, ‘* Never you mind them, my dear, 
you can’t do better than stick to Edding- 
ton. He knows what he’s about —he’ll 
get you a good price. You are quite right 
not tobe ina hurry. Ladies so often are, 
and it’s a great mistake.” 

Mary was glad when Mr. Eddington 
proposed to bring Brydon to her little 
tennis party. It was like coming face to 
face with the enemy after a series of 
rumors and alarms, If only she could 
muster up courage to tell him plainly that 
his persistent offers were useless, that she 
never could accept them! If only she 
could say this once for all, and then bar 
the door against him, and against the 
thought of Garden Lane! 

Well, he had been and he had gone, and 
what had come of it? Nothing but a 
promise that she should not be molested 
for the remainder of the year, a promise 
which was onlya continual silent proffer 
of his terms, from which she could not 
escape for a moment, look which way she 
would. Nothing else, unless it were a 
keener sense of the shame, and squalor, 
and obscure misery that surrounded her. 
It seemed to her that night that she was 
actually hemmed in by a rising tide of hate 
and nameless sin, that it was seething and 
swelling in the lanes about her house, that 
it was only by a strenuous effort of her 
will that she maintained the barriers 
which guarded her, as if she were thrust- 
ing with her weak woman’s hands against 
a yielding door, and fearing to see evil 
faces rising above the wall. She drew 
back from the window, scared by the 
freaks of her overwrought imagination. 
If Philip would but come quickly, quickly, 
to relieve her of her guardianship! 


Ve 
OF DRAINAGE, 


EDDINGTON received the notice of the 
compact between Brydon and Miss 
Wynne with good-humored contempt. 
* It’s not to be mentioned to her again,” 
said the young man, with the authoritative 
manner which he usually reserved for the 
factory. ‘Not a word more about it.” 

The lawyerlaughed. “ As you please,” 
he said, “but you would do better to talk 
it over.” 

“Talk it over!” cried Brydon. 
“ Haven’t we talked it over?” 














“Yes, 
again.” 

“ What’s the use? We've talked it to 
death. I’ve no more to say, and she’s 
sick of the whole concern.” 

“So much the better for you,” Edding- 
ton replied astutely. “ You are throwing 
away your best chance.” 

Brydon considered the question from 
this point of view. “JZ don’t think so,” 
he said slowly. “And if IamI can’t help 
it. I can’t set to work to worry a woman 
out of her determination. Let her be.” 

“Well,” said Eddington, “you think 
you know best, so there’s no more to be 
said.” 

“That’s it, exactly,” Brydon agreed, 
and nodded a farewell. 

Perhaps all the town was sick of the 
subject too. It was curious to note how 
utterly it was dropped as the summer 
went on, as if it had been finally settled at 
the tennis party that the mill-owner was 
worsted. Miss Wynne could go where 
she pleased and hardly hear a remark. 
Even Eddington’s enforced silence be- 
came natural, so soon did he cease to 
trouble himself about the business. It 
was a failure, and he put it aside, having 
other things to think of. 

Brydon talked no more about cot- 
tages. He took his rents for such of the 
unwholesome tenements as belonged to 
him, and went backwards and forwards 
through Garden Lane with an indifference 
which appeared to be complete. Once, 
about three weeks after the tennis party, 
he saw Miss Wynne, who had just stepped 
out of her garden, a little in advance of 
him. She had a nosegay in her hand, 
and was herself a delicate and flower-like 
presence in the unsavory little thorough- 
fare. Brydon slackened his pace, but she 
looked back, recognized him, bowed, 
blushed, and then, as if moved by a sud- 
den impulse, gave the flowers to an old 
woman standing near, and fled. 

The mill-owner came lounging up, nod- 
ded to old Mrs. Humphreys, and stopped 
short. Mrs. Humphreys was examining 
her acquisition rather doubtfully, clutch- 
ing the stems in one unclean hand, while 
with the other she hitched her cap on one 
side and scratched her head. She was 
not an agreeable old woman to look at, 
dirt seemed to be not an accident but an 
essential part of her, and the black net 
cap was in the last stage of discoloration 
and decay. If it had fallen off, it is ques- 
tionable whether, even in Garden Lane, 
anybody but Mrs. Humphreys would have 
cared to pick itup. It would have found 


Take my advice and do it 
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its right place in the gutter, but at present 
it was exalted on Mrs. Humphreys’s head, 
and looked decidedly drunk. 

Brydon considered the old woman’s 
dingy wrinkles, the red-rimmed eyes, the 
streaks of grey hair on her forehead, the 
half-fastened gown, and the pale sweet 
petals of the roses. ‘“ You’ve got some 
pretty flowers there,” he said. 

“ Pretty enough,” Mrs. Humphreys re- 
plied. “She give ’em me,” nodding in 
the direction of Mary Wynne’s flight. 
“ They’re well enough for gentlefolks.” 

“ Well, they’re sweet for all of us, aren’t 
they?” 

“I dare say.” She thrust her nose 
among the tea-scented blossoms. “They’re 
well enough, but give me a bit of old man 
— that’s what I like; or a bunch of walls.” 
Brydon wondered whether there was any 
touch of sentiment in these preferences. 
Could it be possible that Mrs. Hum- 
phreys long ago had put bits of southern- 
wood in her prayer-book, or in the but- 
ton-hole of a Sunday swain? It might 
be, but he found the idea hideous. 

There was another disparaging sniff at 
the roses. “She might have given me a 
copper or two —— just a copper or two to 
get a little tea * 

“Gin,” Brydon corrected. 

Apparently the old lady did not catch 
the word. She paused, looking at him, 
but he did not repeat it. “Lor!” she 
went on, “ tea’s a wonderful comfort, but 
flowers ain’t no good. I can’t go sellin’ 
’em, like those brazen-faced little hussies 
who run about the streets with ‘em, not 
near as good as these, and won’t take an 
answer. God bless you for a kind gen- 
tleman, sir, you’ve a feelin’ ’art, you ’ave, 
and the Lord grant you may oever know 
what it is to want a shillin’!” 

Brydon scowled as he took the roses. 
“A pore woman’s blessin’ ’ll never hurt 
you,” Mrs. Humphreys called after him 
as he walked away looking at his prize. 
He had hated to see the delicate freshly 
blown things in foul hands, but he had 
come too late, they were degraded, they 
sickened him, they smelt of Mrs. Hum- 
phreys. And after all, Miss Wynne had 
meant to leave them in Garden Lane. 
“ Here! take them!” he said, and flung 
them to the dirty little children who were 
screaming at each other in the gutter. 

He never attempted to see or speak to 
Miss Wynne, choosing to consider the 
merest greeting from him as part of the 
molestation which he had promised should 
cease. But on Sundays, after duly look- 
ing into the crown of his hat, his first 
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glance was always towards her pew, a 
swift, penetrating, furtive glance. When 
it was withdrawn he felt that her eyes 
were upon him, and he tingled with the 
knowledge. Was it with a sense of bat- 
tle? It might be, for it was strange how 
intense the consciousness of the silent 
question between them had become. Now 
that it was pent in their two hearts they 
seemed to be drawn together by the very 
obstinacy of their antagonism, like men 
who clutch each other in a death strug- 
gle. Sunday after Sunday she studied 
Brydon’s resolute air of indifference, and 
felt the purpose that lay below. Sunday 
after Sunday he noted a difference in 
her. Presently people began to say that 
Miss Wynne was not looking well, per- 
haps she wanted a change. Her face was 
smaller and whiter, the sweet mouth a 
little tremulous. To Brydon it seemed 
that she was failing in some mysterious 
way, and yet not yielding, as if some 
third person had come into their duel 
and upheld her weakness. Brydon grew 
fierce in his determination to overcome 
this invisible opponent. He, as it were, 
divined Philip, and measured himself 
against him, thrusting the woman aside. 
She meanwhile was haunted day and 
night by spectres from Garden Lane, till 
she fancied that all the air was poisoned 
by the breath of their foul sties. 

It was September and the days were 
shortening, and the hint of coming 
changes was on the heavily leaved trees. 
Brydon waylaid Eddington one day, shook 
hands abstractedly, and in the middle of 
commonplaces about the weather put a 
point-blank question: “ Isn’t Miss Wynne 
going to the seaside or somewhere this 
autumn?” 

“ Really.” said the lawyer, “I haven’t 
the least idea.” 

“ Well, I wish she would —in fact I 
wish you’d speak to her about it.” 

Eddington arched his brows, and looked 
at his neat nails. ‘ My good fellow,” he 
said, * Miss Wynne is of age. I’m her 
lawyer, but I’m not her guardian. Her 
arrangements are no business of mine, 
and | was under the impression that they 
were no business of yours.” 

“*Well—they are. Look here, some 
of the drains in the lane must be opened; 
it ought to have been done before, but 
they’ve been waiting as long as possible 
on account of the heat. It seems, how- 
ever, that matters have come to a crisis, 
and they'll begin on Wednesday.” 

“Thanks for the hint. I’ll give your 
delightful property a wide berth.” 
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“ It 
might be sweeter than it is at the best of 
times, when we let sleeping smells lie, 


“You'd better,” grinned Brydon. 





but when we stir ’em up Well, you'll 
just mention the matter to Miss Wynne; 
she’d better go away for a few days. 
Don’t want to give her a fever, you know.” 

“T’ll speak to her—yes. What’s to- 
day — Saturday? Yes, I'll look in this 
evening.” 

Miss Wynne was grateful, but she took 
the warning pensively. “Is Mr. Brydon 
going away?” she inquired. 

“He—oh no! He'll be sure to be 
about.” 

“Ah, yes, I suppose so. And what 
will become of the poor people in the cot- 
tages?” 

“Oh, well, you know, I don’t fancy 
they’ll think much about it. A little worse 
than usual, that’s all they’ll notice — ac- 
customed to it, you see. And I’m afraid 
they can’t all arrange to go out visiting. 
But it won’t be for long.” 

“TIT see. Thank you so much for com- 
ing to tell me, Mr. Eddington.” Then, 
with innocent artfulness, Miss Wynne 
slid into the discussion of some local 
topic peculiarly interesting to the lawyer, 
and dismissed him without any definite 
answer. He did not notice this, and even 
if he had, he would hardly have pressed 
for one; she was duly warned, and of 
course would take all necessary precau- 
tions. But when he reached his own gate 
he was aware of a red spark wandering to 
and fro in the mild September dusk; Bry- 
don was smoking his evening cigar in the 
shadow of his friend’s laburnums and 
limes, and impatiently awaiting his return. 

“Ts it all right?” he demanded. “Did 
you see her?” 

“Yes, I saw her —yes, of course it’s 
all right. I told her it mightn’t be very 
pleasant in her garden for the next ten 
days or so, nor very healthy, and she’d 
better go away for a little change.” 

“Yes! And she said she would?” 

“Oh, of course she will. I say, Bry- 
don, did you hear about the squabble 
there was at the Mechanics’ Institute to- 
day? Disgraceful, isn’t it? I wish we 
had you on the committee ” 

“ No, but did she say she would go?” 

His companion stared at the dimly 
seen face and paused, bewildered. “ Say 
it? I don’t know that she said it in so 
many words.” 

“ What did she say?” 

Eddington, yielding to the other’s 
absurd persistence, threw a backward 
light over his memory of the interview. 














“ Asked if you were going away too— 
and what would be done with all the peo- 
ple in the lane, and then — what did we 
talk of ?” 

Brydon interrupted him. 

ss 

“Oh, yes, surely she will. 
earth not?” 

“T tell you she won’t,” the young man 
repeated. ‘ Because she knows we want 
her to, very likely;” and he murmured, 
“*Quite contrary,’” with a harsh little 
laugh. 

“ Very well,” said Eddington cheerfully. 
“She knows all about it now. Let her 
stay at home if she won’t go.” 

“You haven’t half done it; you should 
have told her she must.” 

“ And have her laugh in my face! No, 
thank you, I’ve had enough of this busi- 
aess. I’ve known a good many obstinate 
and impracticable young people — a good 
many ”— Eddington smiled refiectively, 
“but you and Miss Wynne beat all. Very 
likely she won’t go—I dare say you are 
right. You neither of you know what is 
good for you, or, if you do, you act as if 
you didn’t. Miss Wynne won’t listen to 
advice, and you w#// advise her and won’t 
speak to her. Very good, only find an- 
other messenger.” 

Brydon threw the end of his cigar away. 
* As you please,” he said, after a pause, 
in a hesitating voice. “I suppose I can’t 
do any more, I don’t see that I can. It 
was only because I heard somebody say 
Miss Wynne wasn’t looking well— 
thought she wanted change. Well, you 
know, anybody like that —a little below 
par, you know — might be just ready to 
take typhoid fever, don’t you think? I 
don’t fancy the drains will hurt me, | 
shall go home to sleep, too — and I don’t 
think they’ll hurt old Mrs. Humphreys. 
She may find out there’s an extra smell, 
and she’ll think the whole business very 
unnecessary. Sowill they all, and they'll 
all go round the corner to the Hand and 
Flower rather more than usual. But I 
thought there was just a possibility that 
Miss Wynne ——” He stopped short 
and made no attempt to finish the sen- 
tence, though there was a brief silence. 

“Confound you!” said Eddington. 
* Well, this once more, then. I'll write 
Miss Wynne a line.” 

An astounding idea had just crossed his 
mind. Was it possible that Brydon took 
an interest in Mary Wynne apart from 
her possession of the coveted plot of 
ground? Something in his voice sug- 
gested it, and yet, could it be? It might 


“She won’t 


Why on 
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smooth all difficulties if it were so, but 
Eddington almost laughed aloud at the 
idea of a courtship carried on by means 
of the Garden Lane drains and the family 
lawyer. Surely true love never ran so 
strange a course before! ‘“ Yes, I'll write 
a line,’”’ he repeated. 

It was a neat little note in his legal 
hand. After due apologies for troubling 
her a second time he ventured to urge 
her not to expose herself to any danger. 
“1 am much older than you,” he wrote, 
“and I hope the fact may be my excuse 
for offering my advice. It would be kind 
of you if you would console me for having 
lived all these additional years by pre- 
tending to believe that they have gifted 
me with a little wisdom, as well as rheu- 
matism and other troubles. I am not 
disposed to exaggerate the risk you 
would run by staying at home for the 
next few days. I think, myself, that 
though real it would be small, but, how- 
ever small it may be, it is certainly useless, 
and Mr. Brydon — who perhaps fancies 
himself somewhat responsible —is very 
uneasy aboutit. Pray give us the satis- 
faction of feeling that you are out of 
harm’s way. 

“TI believe I once heard you talk of 
Salthaven. I have a cousin staying there 
now who thinks it a charming place, 
bracing and very healthy. If you cared 
to go there, and she could be of any ser- 
vice in securing rooms, or making any 
arrangements, | know she would be de- 
lighted.” 

Eddington sent his letter by a messen- 
ger early on Sunday morning, and Miss 
Wynne read it and re-read it as she sat 
at breakfast. The appeal distressed her. 
It made a refusal to leave Brenthill seem 
like an act of wilful folly, and yet she 
was conscious of a strong reluctance to 
yield. She had a feeling, foolish but very 
feminine, that if by her determination to 
keep the garden she doomed the inhab- 
itants of the lane to continue in their filth 
and squalor, she ought at least to share 
their perils. If any one were to take 
typhoid fever Miss Wynne felt it a point 
of honor to sicken with it too, if possible. 
September that year happened to be 
sultry, heavy-aired, and rainless, and the 
suggestion of Salthaven breezes, blowing 
over the crisp waves, and the wide, wet 
sands, came with inviting freshness to her 
thoughts. But there could be no sea air 
for Mrs. Humphreys and the rest. 

For a more personal reason Miss 
Wynne was loth to go. It seemed to her 
that if once she suffered herself to be 





thrust out of her fortress she might never 
return toit. It was afancy, no doubt, but 
she was languid and overwrought, and her 
brain was ripe for fancies. Or Philip 
would come while she was away and not 
find her — would be shut out of his gar- 
den! No, she would not go. 

She went to church with a dreary sense 
of weakness upon her, but she plucked up 
courage enough to meet Brydon’s eyes 
defiantly, after which interchange of 
glances both he and she were preternatu- 
rally intent upon their books, and uncon- 
scious of each other. But when the ser- 
vice was over, and the congregation 
rustled slowly down the aisles, Miss 
Wynne, though she gazed straight before 
her, with partially lowered eyelids, felt 
that Brydon was at her elbow, moving 
with her step by step in the crowd. As 
they passed out of the porch into the open 
air and sunshine he spoke. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Wynne? Fine 
day, isn’t it?” 

**Oh, how d’ye do? Yes, very fine, but 
I thought early this morning it looked as 
if we might be going to have some rain” 

**T shouldn’t be sorry,” said Brydon, 
“though I suppose the holiday-makers 
wouldn’t care for it. Going anywhere 
this autumn?” 

“N—no, I think not,” Miss Wynne 
replied, putting up her sunshade, but she 
must have looked at him out of the corner 
of her eye, for she was aware that his cool 
indifference suddenly broke up like ice in 
spring. The reflection of the red-lined 
parasol glowed on her delicate skin. 

“No?” he said. ‘ How’s that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I like home best. 
It isn’t as if one lived in London, you 
know; I don’t feel as if I wanted any 
change.” 

“ That’s nonsense. 
ought to go.” 

She inspected the carved handle of her 
parasol, and the slim, light-colored kid 
fingers which clasped it, but said nothing. 

“ You know you ought,” he reiterated. 

She still was silent, pressing her lips 
together. 

‘And upon my honor,” Brydon con- 
tinued in a low voice, “I believe you 
won’t go because | have urgedit! The 
other time, when you said you had a good 
reason for refusing me —about the gar- 
den, you know—I didn’t doubt you. I 
am sure you have. But what reason have 
younow? None. Ihave asked it — that 
is all—and you will not do it decause I 
have asked it?” 

Sine turned her face towards him in 


You know you 
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the red shadow of her slanted parasol. 
“Yes,” she said, “you are right.” He 
had meant what he said, and yet this 
strange avowal startled him to speech- 
lessness, though a curious wave of ex- 
pression passed over the clearness of his 
grey eyes. 

“I dare not do it,” she said after a mo- 
ment. ‘ Do not ask me again.” 

“ Why dare not?” 

“If once I yield,” she hesitated, “I 
feel that it will be the beginning of the 
end.” 

“I don’t see why. Things will be just 
the same when you come back. Do you 
expect to find me throwing up earthworks 
all over your lawn?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“ Very well,” said Brydon, still in the 
same low voice, “you must go, so tell 
me what you want me to say or do. What 
will satisfy you?” 

His lips, his eyes, were on a level with 
hers, and their speech had a singular di- 
rectness. ‘ No—no,” she whispered, 
drawing back a step. ‘ You need not say 
anything. I will go.” 

“Ah, here is Eddington,” murmured 
the young man. 

Mr. Eddington was the vicar’s church- 
warden. He stepped out of the porch, 
carrying a miraculously thin umbrella, 
and having an indescribable air of Sun- 
day about him. He shook hands with 
Miss Wynne. “I hope you had my 
note?” 

She had regained enough of her gentle 
calm to answer with a smile. “Thank 
you so much. I think I will go to Salt- 
haven; I was just saying soto Mr. Bry- 
don.” 

“ There!” said the old gentleman, “I 
knew you would. But this stupid fellow 
had taken it into his head you wouldn’t.” 

“You know Miss Wynne better, you 
see,” Brydon replied. 

“Yes. But upon my word, Miss Wynne, 
I was obliged to trouble you a second 
time, for he was getting desperate. I 
don’t know what he might not have done 
between thisand Wednesday. We might 
have had him setting the place on fire — 
burning you out of house and home, and 
rescuing you in the dead of night, just to 
get rid of you—eh, Brydon?” 

“I’m glad you rescued me from that,” 
said Mary. “ Your note was better.” 

Brydon colored, looking angrily at the 
smiling churchwarden. “I'll say good- 
bye,” he exclaimed with some abruptness, 
and took his leave accordingly. 

“He doesn’t like being laughed at,” 





























said Eddington, glancing after him. “ But 
upon my word it was almost true— he 
was so determined you should go, and 
yet so persuaded you wouldn’t. I can’t 
think what made him take such a notion 
into his head; I told him he was wrong. 
But he’s amazingly obstinate. Now can 
my cousin do anything for you at Salt- 
haven?” 

Mary Wynne was never quite sure 
what she had authorized Miss Eddington 
to do on her behalf. She agreed to every- 
thing the lawyer proposed, and she per- 
fectly remembered that he talked about 
the Salthaven hotel, and said either that 
it was extremely bad or extremely good. 
Apparently she was listening to him as 
she stood at the pavement’s edge, in her 
light summer dress, a slight, dainty figure 
with the sunny rose-color lighting her pale 
cheeks, but in reality she was absorbed 
in a curiously intense perception of the 
idea which Eddington had laughingly sug- 
gested a few moments earlier. The blue 
sky, the birds flying overhead, the church 
porch, the stones on which she stood, the 
stream of well-dressed people, even the 
neat elderly gentleman who faced her, 
were less real to her than the vision and 
sound of a moonless night, gusty and 
black, a sudden bewildering terror, an up- 
roar of horror in the labyrinth of lanes, a 
crackling sound, a gathering clamor, a 
burst of roaring flame, and then through 
the murky heat and crashing noise, Bry- 
don’s face, Brydon’s eyes, Brydon’s out- 
stretched hands. Sheshivered helplessly 
as she stood, looking up at Mr. Edding- 
ton, but seeing all her dream of Philip, all 
her happy garden fancies, drifting away 
across a broad glare of fire in heavy 
clouds of smoke. The fancy was absurd, 
of course, and yet there was something in 
it which grasped and held her as if it were 
true. ‘1’m sure that will be very nice,” 
she said with a sweet smile. “I shall be 
so much obliged to Miss Eddington.” 
But when she went home she looked mus- 
ingly at the old house, 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 
BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
PART OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT BIRMINGHAM. 
THE Royal Commission appointed in 
1861, on the motion of Mr. Grant-Duff, to 
report on the condition and management 
of our great public schools, reported that 
in their judgment 
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to clergymen and others who pass most of their 
lives in the country, or who, in country and 
town, are brought much in contact with the 
middle and lower classes, an elementary knowl- 
edge of science, early gained, has its partic- 
ular uses ; and we believe that its value as a 
means of opening the mind and disciplining 
the faculties, is recognized by all who have 
taken the trouble to acquire it, whether men 
of business or of leisure. It quickens and 
cultivates directly the faculty of observation, 
which in very many persons lies almost dor- 
mant through life, the power of accurate and 
rapid generalization, and the mental habit of 
method and arrangement ; it accustoms young 
persons to trace the sequence of cause and 
effect ; it familiarizes them with a kind of rea- 
soning which interests them, and which they 
can promptly comprehend ; and it is perhaps 
the best corrective for that indolence which is 
the vice of half-awakened minds, and which 
shrinks from any exertion that is not, like an 
etfort of memory, merely mechanical. 


The next Royal Commission —that of 
1864, which comprised among its mem- 
bers Lord Taunton, Lord Derby, Lord 
Lyttelton, Sir Stafford Northcote (Lord 
Iddesleigh), Dr. Hook, the Bishop of 
Exeter, Sir Thomas Acland, Mr. Forster, 
Dr. Storrar, and others — expressed their 
opinion as follows : — 


We think it established that the study of 
natural science develops, better than any other 
studies, the observing faculties ; disciplines the 
intellect by teaching induction as well as de- 
duction ; supplies a useful balance to the stud- 
ies of language and mathematics, and provides 
much instruction of great value for the occu- 
pation of after life. 

Nor would it be wise, in a country whose 
continued prosperity so greatly depends on its 
ability to maintain its pre-eminence in manu- 
factures, to neglect the application of natural 
science to the industrial arts, or overlook the 
importance of promoting the study of it, even 
in a special way, among the artisans, 


Lastly, the Duke of Devonshire’s Com- 
mission, some years subsequent, stated 
that, 


though some progress has no doubt been 
achieved, and though there are some excep- 
tional cases of great improvement, still no 
adequate effort has been made to supply the 
deficiency of scientific instruction pointed out 
by the Commissioners of 1861 and 1864. We 
are compeiled, therefore, to record our opinion, 
that the present state of scientific instruction 
in our schools is extremely unsatisfactory. 

The omission from a liberal education of a 
great branch of intellectual culture is of itself 
a matter of serious regret ; and considering the 
increasing importance of science to the na- 
tional interests of the country, we cannot but 
regard its almost total exclusion from the 
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training of the upper and middle classes as 
little less than a national misfortune. 

Speaking two years ago at Bristol, I 
pointed out how much science is still 
neglected in our endowed schools. At 
the time this statement was much criti- 
cised. I was told I was speaking of a 
time many years back ; that the course of 
instruction had been greatly improved; 
and some even went so far as to lament 
that classics were being neglected for 
science. Accordingly, I moved for anew 
return, which has been issued within the 
last few months, and shows, I regret to 
say, but little improvement. Two hun- 
dred and forty schools have sent returns, 
and it appears that in fifty-four of them, 
or over twenty per cent., no science what- 
ever is taught; in fifty, one hour is de- 
voted to it per week; in seventy-six, two 
hours or less than three; while out of the 
whole number, only six devoted to it as 
many as six hours in the week. It is 
clear, therefore, that in spite of all which 
has been said, very little progress has been 
made inthisrespect. Ourschools are gen- 
erally more industrious, but, remarkable as 
it may appear, Latin and Greek absorb 
more time than ever. In fact, in spite of 
all that has been said, our school system 
shows little improvement, and the distri- 
bution of hours is still that which has 
been condemned by a series of royal 
commissions, and which I believe hardly 
any one (not himself a classical master) 
could be found to approve. Commission 
after commission — those of 1861, 1864, 
1868, and 1873 — have deplored the neg- 
lect of science and modern languages in 
our schools; and yet, as Sir Lyon Play- 
fair truly observed at Aberdeen, so far as 
this is concerned little improvement has 
been effected, and “generally throughout 
the country teaching in science is a name 
rather than a reality.” There were, in- 
deed, according to the Technical Com- 
mission last year, only three schools in 
Great Britain in which science is fully 
and adequately taught. 

For this unsatisfactory state of things 
the Oxford and Cambridge School Ex- 
amination Board seems to be in some 
measure responsible. The Public School 
Commission provided in their regulations 
(which have the effect of an act of Parlia- 
ment) that in all school examinations the 
proportion of marks to be assigned to 
natural science should be not less than 
one-tenth. But the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Board ignores this, contending 
that their examinations are not school 
examinations; and, as a matter of fact, 
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out of the whole number of schools exam- 
ined by them, less than two hundred boys 
passed in any branch of science. 

I presume that the Boards are advised 
that they are not subject to the rules laid 
down by the public school commissioners ; 
but it is evident that they are acting con- 
trary to the spirit, if not to the letter, of 
the regulations. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that Oxford and Cambridge would 
require a knowledge of the elements of 
science from every candidate for a degree. 
Till this is done I fear that science will 
always be neglected in our public schools. 

Perhaps there is no one of our great 
public schools in which more has been 
done than at Eton. Yet Mr. Cornish, 
one of the ablest of the masters there, 
himself tells us that 


at present the amount of science taught at 
Eton is the legal minimum, not very gener- 
ously interpreted. All boys go through some 
scientific training, but they begin late, and, if 
they like, leave off early. No instruction is 
given in natural history, electricity, optics, 
astronomy, mechanics, etc., except to a select 
few in the upper part of the school. The 
utmost that is exacted is two hours a week in 
school as a written exercise, and the marks 
given in trials are one-tenth of the whole. 
This is not as it should be, and the public will 
look for some improvement in this respect. 
It is true that the scientific teaching which is 
given at Eton is all that can be desired in 
quality, but there is not enough of it. Those 
boys who take up science as a special subject 
are well trained, as university results show. 
They are real students, and justice is done to 
them. 

But the authorities of the school are not 
fully alive to the value of science as part of 
the mental training of all boys. The hours 
given to it in the school curriculum are not 
sufficient, the subjects taught not numerous 
enough, and sufficient care is not taken to 
select early those boys who ought to make it 
their special study. It is still possible for a 
boy to pass through the school without any 
real scientific training, and to leave Eton with- 
out ever having heard of Darwin or Newton.* 


And we may add, what is still more ex- 
traordinary, to leave college after all with- 
out being able to speak either Greek or 
Latino. 

Scientific men have no desire to exclude 
classics. Not only is there room for both, 
but it would bea mistake to exclude either. 
What they ask is, that out of forty hours, 
six should be devoted to science; and 
allotting eighteen to modern languages, 
mathematics, and geography, that would 


* Eton Reform. F. W. Cornish. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1884, p. 587. 











still leave sixteen for Latin, Greek, and 
ancient history. This is surely a moder- 
ate request. Moreover, it is not the view 
of scientific men alone. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, for instance, says, — 

The mother tongue, the elements of Latin 
and of the chief modern languages, the ele- 
ments of history, of arithmetic and geometry, 
of geography, and of the knowledge of nature, 
should be the studies of the lower classes in 
all secondary schools, and should be the same 
for all boys at this stage. 


Mr. Grant-Duff has expressed the opin- 
ion * that a boy or girl of fourteen might 
reasonably be expected to 


read aloud clearly and agreeably, to write a 
large distinct round hand, and to know the 
ordinary rules of arithmetic, especially com- 
pound addition—a by no means universal 
accomplishment ; to speak and write French 
with ease and correctness, and have some 
slight acquaintance with French literature ; to 
translate ad aperturam libri from an ordinary 
French or German book ; to have a thoroughly 
good elementary knowledge of geography, 
under which are comprehended some notions 
of astronomy — enough to excite his curiosity ; 
a knowledge of the very broadest facts of 
geology and history—enough to make him 
understand, in a clear but perfectly general 
way, how the larger features of the world he 
lives in, physical and political, came to be like 
what they are; to have been trained from 
earliest infancy to use his powers of observa- 
tion on plants, or animals, or rocks, or other 
natural objects; and to have gathered a gen- 
eral acquaintance with what is most supremely 
good in that portion of the more important 
English classics which is suitabie to his time 
of life ; to have some rudimentary acquaintance 
with drawing and music. 

However, I do not wish to-day to criti- 
cise other institutions, but rather, if you 
will permit me, to refer to the advantages 
which students will derive from being 
educated in a college where the ancient 
and modern languages, mathematics, and 
science all receive a fair share of atten- 
tion. Itis true that the deed of founda- 
tion expressly forbids “ mere literary edu- 
cation and instruction ” — not that these 
subjects should be themselves excluded, 
but that they should not exclude others 
quite as important. 

In the first place, science adds im- 
mensely to the interest and happiness of 
life. It is altogether a mistake to regard 
science as dry or prosaic. The technical 
works, descriptions of species, etc., bear 
the same relations to science as diction- 
aries to literature. Mackay more justly 
exclaims ; — 


* Fortnightly Review, 1877. 
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Blessings on Science! When the earth seemed 


° 
When Faith grew doting, and our reason cold, 
Twas she discovered that the world was 


young, 
And taught a language to its lisping tongue. 


Occasionally, indeed, it may destroy some 
poetical myth of antiquity, such as the 
ancient Hindoo explanation of rivers, that 
“ Indra dug out their beds with his thun- 
derbolts, and sent them forth by long con- 
tinuous paths.” But the real causes of 
natural phenomena are far more striking 
and contain more real poetry, than those 
which have occurred to the untrained im- 
agination of mankind. Botany, for in- 
stance, is by many regarded as a dry 
science. Without it one might admire 
flowers and trees as one may admire a great 
man or beautiful woman whom one meets 
in acrowd; butit is asastranger. The 
botanist, on the contrary — nay, | will not 
say the botanist, but one with even a slight 
knowledge of that delightful science — 
when he goes out into the woods (whether 
they present the delicate tracery of win- 
ter, the tender green of spring, the rich- 
ness of summer, or the glory of autumn) 
or into any of those fairy forests which 
we Call fields, finds himself welcomed by 
a glad company of friends, every one with 
something interesting to tell. Dr. John- 
son said that, in his opinion, when you 
had seen one green field you had seen 
them all; and even a greater than John- 
son, Socrates, the very type of intellect 
without science, said he was always anx- 
ious to learn, and from fields and trees he 
could learn nothing. It has, I know, been 
said that botanists 


Love not the flower they pluck and know it 


not, 
And all their botany is but Latin names. 


Contrast this, however, with the language 
of one who would hardly claim to be a 
master in botany, though he is certainly a 
loving student. 


Consider [says Ruskin] what we owe to the 
meadow grass, to the covering of the dark 
ground by that glorious enamel, by the com- 
panies of those soft, countless, and peaceful 
spears of the field! Follow but for a little 
time the thought of all that we ought to rec- 
ognize in those words, All spring and sum- 
mer is in them—the walks by silent scented 
paths, the rest in noonday heat, the joy of the 
herds and flocks, the power of all shepherd 
life and meditation; the life of the sunlight 
upon the world, falling in emerald streaks and 
soft blue shadows, when else it would have 
struck on the dark mould or scorching dust ; 
pastures beside the pacing brooks, soft banks 
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and knolls of lowly hills, thymy slopes of down 
overlooked by the blue line of lifted sea ; crisp 
lawns all dim with early dew, or smooth in 
evening warmth of barred sunshine, dinted by 
happy feet, softening in their fall the sound of 
loving voices, 


Even if it be true that science was dry 
when it was buried in huge folios, that 
is certainly no longer the case now; and 
Lord Chesterfield’s wise wish, that Mi- 
nerva might have three graces as well as 
Venus, has been amply fulfilled. 

The study of natural history indeed 
seems destined to replace the loss of what 
is Jar excellence termed “ sport,” engraven 
in us as it is by the operation of thou- 
sands of years, during which man lived 
greatly on the produce of the chase. Game 
is gradually becoming “small by degrees 
and beautifully less.” Our prehistoric 
ancestors hunted the mammoth, the 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, and the Irish 
elk; the ancient Britons had the wild ox, 
the deer, and the wolf. Still we have the 
hare, the partridge, and the fox; but even 
these are becoming scarcer, and must be 
preserved first, in order that they may be 
killed afterwards. Some of us even now 
—and more, no doubt, will hereafter — 
satisfy instincts, essentially of the same 
origin, by the study of birds, or insects, 
or even infusoria—of creatures which 
more than make up by their variety what 
they want in size. 

It is really astonishing how little we 
know of the beautiful world in which we 
live. Mr. Norman Lockyer tells us that 
while travelling on a scientific mission 
in the Rocky Mountains, he was aston- 
ished to meet a very aged French abbé, 
and could not help showing his surprise. 
The abbé observed this, and in the course 
of conversation explained his presence in 
that distant region. 


You were [he said] I easily saw, surprised 
to find me here. The fact is, that some 
months ago I was very ill. My physicians 
gave me up, and in fact one morning I thought 
myself that I was already in the arms of the 
Bon Dieu, and I fancied the angels came and 


asked me, “ Well, M. l’Abbé, and how did’ 


you like the beautiful world you have just 
left?” And then it occurred to me that I who 
had been all my life preaching about heaven, 
had seen almost nothing of the world in which 
I was living. I determined, therefore, if it 
pleased Providence to spare me, to see some- 
thing of this world; and so here I am. 


Few of us are free, however much we 
might wish it, to follow the example of 
the worthy abbé. But although it may 
not be possible for us to visit the Rocky 





Mountains, and though I do not by any 
means say that descriptions of voyages 
and travels are equal to the voyages and 
travels themselves, they are the next best ; 
nay, though it may seem paradoxical, that 
there are some cases in which I am not 
sure they are not better. It is no doubt 
a great privilege to visit Canada, or to 
travel say in Mexico or Peru, or to cruise 
among the Pacific Islands; but in some 
respects the narratives of early travel- 
lers, the histories of Prescott or the voy- 
ages of Captain Cook, are even more 
interesting; describing to us, as they do, 
a state of society which was then so un- 
like ours, but which now has been much 
changed and Europeanized. 

Thus we may make our daily travels 
interesting, even though, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s family, all our adventures are 
by our own fireside, and all our migrations 
from one room to another. 

Few of us can be said to have learnt 
at all—none perhaps thoroughly —to 
enjoy the gift of life and the beautiful 
world we live in; to appreciate the sa- 
cred trusts of health, strength, and time. 
We can indeed all say with Sir Henry 
Taylor, that the retrospect of life swarms 
with lost opportunities. Yet surely it is 
our duty to be as happy as we can. Dante 
long ago pointed to the neglect of these 
Opportunities as a serious fault : — 


Man can do violence 
To himself and his own blessings, and for this 
He, in the second round, must aye deplore, 
With unavailing penitence, his crime. 
Whoe’er deprives himself of life and light 
In reckless Javishment his talent wastes, 
And sorrows then when he should dwell in joy. 


For to be ‘happy oneself is one step to- 
wards making others happy also; and, to 
quote Ruskin, “each of us, as we travel 
the way of life, has the choice, according 
to our working, of turning all the voices 
of nature into one song of rejoicing; or 
of withering and quenching her sym- 
pathy into a fearful withdrawn silence of 
condemnation, or into a crying out of her 
stones and a shaking of her dust against 
us. 

Too many, however, still feel only in 
nature that which we share “ with the weed 
and the worm;” they love birds as boys 
do —thatis, they love throwing stones at 
them; or wonder if they are good to eat, 
as the Esquimaux asked of the watch; or 
treat them as certain devout Afreedee 
villagers are said to have treated a de- 
scendant of the Prophet — killed him and 
worshipped at his tomb; but gradually 
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we may hope that the love of nature will 
become to more and more, as already it is 
to many, a “faithful and sacred element 
of human feeling.” 

Where the untrained eye will see noth- 
ing but mire and dirt, science will often 
reveal exquisite possibilities. The mud 
we tread under our feet in the street is a 
grimy mixture of clay and sand, soot and 
water. Separate the sand, however — let 
the atoms arrange themselves in , peace 
according to their nature —and you have 
the opal. Separate the clay, and it be- 
comes a white earth, fit for the finest 
porcelain; or if it still further purifies 
itself, you have a sapphire. Take the 
soot, and if properly treated it will give 
you adiamond. While, lastly, the water, 
purified and distilled, will become a dew- 
drop or crystallize into a lovely star. 

Or, to quote another beautiful illustra- 
tion from Ruskin, speaking of a gutter 
in a street, he well observes, that “at 
your own will you may see in it either 
the refuse of the street or the image of the 
sky.” 

Nay, even if we may imagine beauties 
and charms which do not really exist, 
still if we err at all, it is better todo so 
on the side of charity; like Nasmyth, 
who tells us in his delightful autobiog- 
raphy that he used to think one of his 
friends had a charming and kindly twin- 
kle, till one day he discovered that he had 
a glass eye. 

But I should err indeed were I to dwell 
exclusively on the importance of science 
as lending interest and charm to our leis- 
ure hours. Far from this, it would be 
impossible to overrate the importance of 
scientific training on the wise conduct of 
life. There is a passage in an address 
given many years ago by Professor Hux- 
ley to the South London Working Men’s 
College which struck me very much at the 
time, and which puts this in language more 
forcible than any which I could use. 


Suppose [he said] it were perfectly certain 
that the life and fortune of every one of us 
would, one day or other, depend upon his 
winning or losing a game of chess. Don’t you 
think that we should all consider it to be a 
primary duty to learn at least the names and 
the moves of the pieces? Do you not think 
that we should look with a disapprobation 
amounting to scorn upon the father who al- 
lowed his son or the State which allowed its 
members to grow up without knowing a pawn 
froma knight? Yet it is a very plain and ele- 
mentary truth that the life, the fortune, and 
the happiness of every one of us, and more or 


less of those who are connected with us, do | Struci ‘ 
depend upon our knowing something of the | training ought not to begin too soon, for, 
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rules of a game infinitely more difficult and 
complicated than chess. It is a game which 
has been played for untold ages, every man 
and woman of us being one of the two players 
in a game of his or her own. The chessboard 
is the world, the pieces are the phenomena of 
the universe, the rules of the game are what 
we call the laws of Nature. The player on the 
other side is hidden from us. We know that 
his play is always fair, just, and patient, But 
also we know to our cost that he never over- 
looks a mistake or makes the smallest allow- 
ance for ignorance. To the man who plays 
well the highest stakes are paid, with that 
sort of overflowing generosity which with the 
strong shows delight in strength. And one 
who plays ill is checkmated — without haste, 
but without remorse. 


I have elsewhere endeavored to show 
the purifying and ennobling influence of 
science upon religion; how it has as- 
sisted, if indeed it may not claim the main 
share, in sweeping away the dark super- 
stitions, the degrading belief in sorcery 
and witchcraft, and the cruel, however 
well-intentioned, intolerance which embit- 
tered the Christian world almost from the 
very days of the apostles themselves. In 
this she has surely performed no mean 
service to religion itself. As Canon Fre- 
mantle has well and justly said, men of 
science, and not the clergy only, are min- 
isters of religion. Again, the national 
necessity for scientific education is imper- 
ative. We are apt to forget how much we 
owe to science, because so many of its 
wonderful gifts have become familiar parts 
of our every-day life, that their very value 
makes us forget their origin. At the 
recent celebration of the sexcentenary of 
Peterhouse College, near the close of a 
long dinner, Sir Frederick Bramwell was 
called on, some time after midnight, to 
return thanks for applied science. He 
excused himself from making a long 
speech on the ground that though the 
subject was almost inexhaustible, the only 
illustration which struck him as appropri- 
ate under the circumstances was the ap- 
plication of the domestic lucifer to the 
bedroom candle. Sir Josiah’s life is itself 
a remarkable illustration of this, and one 
cannot but feel how unfortunate was the 
saying of the poet that 


The light-outspeeding telegraph 
Bears nothing on its beam, 


The report of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction, which has recently 
been issued, teems with illustrations of 
the advantages afforded by technical in- 
struction. At the same time, technical 
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as Bain truly observes, “in a right view 
of scientific education the first principles 
and leading examples, with select details, 
of all the great sciences, are the proper 
basis of the complete and exhaustive study 
of any single science.” Indeed, in the 
words of Sir John Herschel, ‘‘it can 
hardly be pressed forcibly enough on the 
attention of the student of nature, that 
there is scarcely any natural phenomenon 
which can be fully and completely ex- 
plained in all its circumstances, without 
a union of several, perhaps of all, the 
sciences.” The most important secrets 
of nature are often hidden away in most 
unexpected places. Many valuable sub- 
stances have been discovered in the refuse 
of manufactories ; it was ahappy thought 
of Glauber to examine what everybody 
else threw away. There is perhaps no 
nation the future happiness and prosperity 
of which depend more on science than our 
own. Our population is over thirty-five 
millions, and is rapidly increasing, Even 
at present it is far larger than our acreage 
can support. Few people whose business 
does not lie in the study of statistics real- 
ize that we have to pay foreign countries 
no less than £ 140,000,000 a year for food. 
This, of course, we purchase mainly by 
manufactured articles. We hear now a 
great deal about depression of trade, and 
foreign, especially American, competition, 
which, let me observe, will be much 
keener a few years hence, when she has 
paid off her debt, and consequently has 
reduced her taxation. But let us look 
forward one hundred years—no long 
time in the history of a nation. Our coal 
supplies will then be nearly exhausted. 
The population of Great Britain doubles 
at the present rate ef increase in about 
fifty years, so that we should then, if the 
present rate continues, require to import 
over £400,000,000 a year in food. How, 
then, is this to be paidfor? We have be- 
fore us, as usual, three.courses. The nat- 
ural rate of increase may be stopped, which 
means suffering.and outrage; or the pop- 
ulation may increase, only to vegetate in 
misery and destitution; or lastly, by the 
development of scientific training and ap- 
pliances, they may probably be maintained 
in happiness and comfort. We have io 
fact to make our choice between science 
and suffering. Mr. Hutton, president of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
recently called attention tothis. Oursons, 
he said, “should be fitted more by educa- 
tion for commercial life, and less for the 
amusements and luxuries so much in 
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fashion.” I need the less, however, en- 
large upon this important subject, because 
it formed the main argument of Sir Lyon 
Playfair’s valuable address to the British 
Association at Aberdeen. In fact, it is 
only by wisely utilizing the gifts of 
science that we have any hope of main- 
taining our population in plenty and com- 
fort. Science, however, will do this for 
us if we will only let her. That discover- 
ies, innumerable, marvellous, and fruitful, 
await the successful explorers of nature 
no one can doubt. What would one not 
give for a science primer of the next cen- 
tury ? for, to paraphrase a well-known say- 
ing, even the boy at the plough may then 
know more of science than the wisest of 
our philosophers do now. Boyle entitled 
one of his essays, “Of Man’s great Igno- 
rance of the Uses of Natural Things; or 
that there is no one thing in Nature 
whereof the uses te human life are yet 
thoroughly understood ” — a saying which 
is still as true now as when it was written. 
And, lest I should be supposed to be tak- 
ing too sanguine a view, let me give the 
authority of Sir John Herschel, who 
says:— 

Since it cannot but be that innumerable and 
most important uses remain to be discovered 
among the materials and objects already known 
to us, as well as among those which the prog- 
ress of science must hereafter disclose, we may 
hence conceive a well-grounded expectation, 
not only of constant increase -in the physical 
resources of mankind, and the consequent im- 
provement of their condition, but of continual 
accession to our power of penetrating into the 
arcana of Nature and becoming acquainted 
with her highest laws. 


Nor is it merely in a material point of 
view that science would thus benefit the 
nation. She will raise and strengthen 
the national, as surely as the individual, 
character. In the words of Epictetus, 
you “will confer the greatest boon on 
your city, not by raising the roofs but by 
exalting the souls of your fellow-citizens ; 
for it is better that great souls should live 
in small habitations, than that abject 
slaves should burrow in great houses.” 
Let me congratulate you that the great 
gift which Minerva offered to Paris is 
now here freely tendered to all, for we 
may apply to the nation, as well as tothe 
individual, Tennyson’s noble lines : — 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control : 
These three alone lend life to sovereign power, 
Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncalled for), but to live by law ; 
Acting the law we live by without fear. 




















DON ANGELO’S STRAY SHEEP. 


From Blacxwood’s Magazine. 
DON ANGELO’S STRAY SHEEP. 

ALL day long Celestina grumbled, and 
Petruccio had rather a hard time of it. 
No one had had any idea how useful Ric- 
ciotto was till now, when, call as they 
might, there was no one to hear; and all 
the messages had to be done without his 
intelligent and willing help. 

Besides, Celestina wanted to make her 
conserve of tomatoes, and she could not 
do it conveniently without Ricciotto’s 
help. He could watch it and bear the 
heat, and get the wood, and stir it, and 
mind the baby when she had to do some 
more difficult part of it. She had never 
known him absent for an hour, except on 
hererrands. He had been docileas a dog, 
and humbly obedient, proving the higher 
qualities he possessed by his gentle, firm 
adherence to whatever he was told to do. 

It was a life’s experience in a quick 
chromatic scale that Celestina went 
through, in twenty-four hours: surprise 
in all its varieties — anger — impatience 
— rage — superb philosophy — irony and 
satire — amusement — disgust — anxiety 
— regret — wonder — hope — then anger 
again. In fact, anger was the note that 
came in like the octave, repeated in differ- 
ent clefs, from deep bass to screaming 
falsetto, according to the position it took 
as regarded herself, her wants, and her 
passing feeling. 

Many atime through the day, she ran up 
to the corner where Don Angelo had met 
the boy, to see if he was within reach of 
her voice, and to stop neighbors to inquire 
if they had seen him; and many a time 
had poor Petruccio journeyed to the top 
of the hill above them, to ask if any one 
there had heard of or seenhim. Giuseppe 
was troubled. He said least, but had 
always been kindest to the boy; indeed 
he was a sort of religion to him, and when 
anything had gone wrong, such as partic- 
ularly naughty words escaping his lips, or 
too sharp a bargain gained in the market, 
he made his peace with his conscience 
(imagining it to be peace with Heaven) by 
giving an extra caress to the boy, or aa 
apple, or even a centesimo—or perhaps 
an act of kindness, such as carrying for 
him the pitcher of water that tried his 
Strength so sorely, dragging it from the 
well, a hundred yards below, up the rough 
path to the cottage. 

Giuseppe said gruffly, “Let him be! 
when he is tired he will come back to his 
soup.” 

But when he went to litter down his 
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long time gone, and, tired as he was, 
plodded up the mountain-side till he gota 
new view of the setting sun, and reached 
a point where a Madonna and Child were 
stationed, to smile on the valley below. 
Then, hearing no tidings of the lad, he 
took off his hat, and knelt down in dust 
and stones to say an Ave for him; and, 
with a conscious faith that some might 
call fatalism or indifference, walked calmly 
back, quite sure that as he had told the 
blessed Madonna that her child was lost, 
he would be safe, somehow. 

The very adda of the morning found 
Celestina awake, and praying before her 
little black crucifix in the corner. She 
did not often pray thus; for, in fact, tell- 
ing her beads was the most earnest part 
of her devotions, and she liked it, because, 
whilst her fingers and lips minded her 
religion, her sharp thought and memory 
were busy with her household cares and 
bargains. Now, everything was gone from 
her mind but fear —a great superstitious 
dread — and she got up with daybreak, 
before the sun had sent forth any pink or 
red glory, to pray her heart into quiet, and 
avert evil from her son, Carmine. 

Still she was not satisfied. She had 
burnt out her candle, she had prayed all 
she knew, but her heart was not satisfied : 
so she went to the cottage door and looked 
out, and, feeling the coolness of the air, 
took a sudden determination, and imme- 
diately began to act upon it. 

She would go into the city, have a talk 
with Don Angelo, and get back before 
any one else was astir, except Giuseppe, 
and he would only be feeding his cattle. 

In a few minutes she had on her Sun- 
day petticoat and best red cloth and apron,,. 
and a clean towel on herhead. Her baby 
she did not rouse from sleep; she only 
settled the pillows, and tucked it in, warm 
and safe, before raising it, cradle and all, 
as it was, to her head, and starting with it 
down the steep path, only steadying it 
occasionally by ber hand when turning a 
corner. 

Workmen were already on the road, — 
those whose occupations were in the city 
had to start early, to be in time for the 
first mass, before going to their labor; 
besides, during these hot months, it was 
necessary for them to divide the working 
hours into two parts —beginning very 
early, and sleeping from midday till three 
o’clock; or they could not have endured 
the fatigue of the day. 

It was five o’clock before Celestina 
reached the great church; and going io 


mules and feed his oxen, he was a very | at one door (still with her cradle on her 
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head), passed up the aisle in search of 
Don Angelo, and not finding him, went 
out on the other side to seek him at his 
home. 

It was a strange little lodging, in an 
archway over the road; beneath it was a 
very old fresco of the Madonna and the 
infant Christ, with real cambric ruffs on 
their throats, and gilt crowns on their 
heads. The steps were rude and irregu- 
lar; but pots of flowers (white pinks and 
" evergreens) stood here and there in the 
odd corners — the kindly thoughts of his 
poor parishioners put into form, and cer- 
tainly adding grace to the bare place. 

Celestina made her way up, and 
knocked at the door, though it was open. 

“Come in!” said Don Angelo. Soin 
she went, and found him already at his 
books. 

“So it is you!” said he. 
down.” 

This was not so easy to do; for it was 
a very small room — just large enough to 
hold a book-closet, a table, two rush 
chairs, and one wooden one, in which he 
sat. When the door was open, there was 
no room to pass the cradle between the 
table and the wall, and she could not leave 
her baby alone outside. Celestina, how- 
ever, was not disconcerted; she put the 
baby, still asleep in its cradle, on the ter- 
race outside, and she herself leant back 
against the low wall at the top of the 
stairs, so that at once she could see the 
passers-by in the street below, and the 
priest at his table, with his papers, pen, 
and ink, in his own little room. 

“You have said mass?” said Celes- 
tina. 

* No,” said Don Angelo. “ Don Fran- 
-cesco has the early mass this week.” 

“That is well,” said Celestina, fum- 
bling in her bodice for a little packet — at 
last finding it, and unrolling a small roll of 
dirty paper money. 

Don Angelo kept on writing; he had 
the parish registers open at his side, and 
files of papers before him. 

Celestina counted her money, selected 
certain notes, and laid them on the table 
before him. 

** You must say mass for me!” she said 
positively. 

“ And why?” asked he, still writing. 

Celestina hesitated. “I am afraid for 
my Carmine,” she said at length. 

Don Angelo looked up at her for a mo- 
ment, then again at his pen, but said 
nothing, 

“I am sure something dreadful is hap- 
pening to him,” said Celestina, She spoke 


“ Well, sit 
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low, and leaned against the lintel of the 
door, and pulled a leaf off the ivy that 
had been trained over the archway and 
along the terrace. 

“You have had news of him, then?” 
asked Don Angelo. 

“No; but I dreamed of him —and 
—” Celestina hid her hands beneath 
her apron, and looked down, and so stood 
a few seconds. The priest continued 
writing, glancing at her occasionally, but 
leaving her to herself to tell her story. 

She shifted from one foot to the other, 
a variety of emotions coursing through 
her mind, and showing themselves in her 
face; at last she threw up her arms, and 
broke into a rather harsh nervous laugh. 

“ Well, dadre mio /” she said, looking 
at him with a strange mixture of defiance 
and deprecation, “first or last you must 
know the truth. Ricciotto is gone — lost! 
and it was I who scared him into running 
away; and last night I could get no rest 
for thinking of my Carmine —and the lad 
too, of course — and - 

“ And where is Ricciotto gone?” asked 
Don Angelo. 

**No one knows,” said Celestina. “I 
have looked till I’m blind, and asked till 
I’m hoarse, and called till I’m deaf with 
my own voice; but it’s only the moun- 
tains that answer, and the folks that know 
nothing —and all the answer I get is my 
own words back again.” 

“ And when did he go?” said Don An- 
gelo; but he put down his pen, and gave 
his whole attention to her. 

“ The night before last, 7 say; but Pe- 
truccio says no, ’twas yesterday morn- 
ing; and Beppe says he has a sort of 
recollection of the boy yesterday morning, 
too; but I never saw him, and it’s not 
much that the sun shines upon before it 
comes into my eyes.” 

“And you scolded him?” said the 
priest gravely. 

“Well, well,” said Celestina, “it was 
but a hasty word. I didn’t beat him— 
no, never a finger have I laid on him to 
beat him; and if a boy can’t bear a word 
when he’s in the wrong ——” 

“Still the boy is gone,” said Don An- 
gelo. 

“ Certainly,” said Celestina; “when 
Petruccio awoke, he was gone.” 

Don Angelo sat back in his chair, and 
folded his hands, thinking seriously. 

“Well,” said Celestina, bending over 
the table, and speaking confidentially, 
evidently glad to unburden her conscience, 
“I was harsh. I sent him to bed without 
his supper, and I gave him a word or two 
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of my mind because he went out without 
leave, and left work for my Petruccio to 
do that Ae ought to have done; and I was 
sorry when I came to remember that he 
is one of the Madonna’s poor children ; 
and | wondered whether it would keep 
back my Carmine, or bring him ill-luck, 
as I dreamt last night. I couldn’t sleep, 
I tell you; and so with the morning | 
came down to you, to have a mass said 
for him—and you'll do it for me, won’t 
you, padre mio?” 

“You are right to regret it,” said Don 
Angelo gravely; “but your business is 
rather to find the boy, than to have a mass 
said. Seek him, I say—that is my ad- 
vice; find him; and then ” 

The bell began to ring for the six o’clock 
mass. Don Angelo rose, and began to 
collect his papers, and put his books to- 
gether; he pointed to the money she had 
put before him. “ There,” he said, * take 
that away. To-day I could not say mass 
for you, even if I would; and I tell you 
you must find the child. Come in, and 
hear mass, if you will. These tongues 
and lips of ours! these hasty words and 
stormy passions! Now, | say, first find 
the lad; ‘then come and offer your gift.’ 
] am sorry for you, and for the lad, too. 
Who knows what has happened to him? 
— where he has gone, or where he will be 
found?” 

Celestina was half offended; she had 
meant to relieve herself, at once, of anx- 
iety and responsibility, and had not calcu- 
lated on Don Angelo’s opinion and advice 
being at variance with her own idea. She 
took up the money—such a precious 
thing to her, earned for herself by spin- 
ning, and saved to buy a new pair of ear- 
rings, which she had long coveted. She 
held the money in her hand, for she did not 
like giving up her own will, and thought 
that, after all, it might tempt him; she 
even questioned within herself whether 
she should not add to it — make it an alms 
worth having. 

He, locking the closet door on his books 
and papers, looked over his shoulder at 
her. ‘Let me know when he is found,” 
he said. 

“And you will not say mass for me?” 
she ventured, looking humbly, imploring- 
ly at him. 

“I do not refuse to say mass for you, 
at the right time,” said Don Angelo, al- 
most impatient; * but 1 want you to know 
that to-day it is impossible, and that your 
first duty is to repair the harm you have 
done, as far as you can. Don’t come to 
ask me to pray for a miracle, to undo your 
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misdoings. Suppose that child has met 
with an accident — suppose he has been 
kicked by a horse, or injured by a fall, or 
gone to the wild mountains, and is, even 
now, ill from the dew and want of food, 
or suffering any other harm, what then? 
—am I! to say a mass for you, that you 
may go home to your knitting with a happy 
mind, and leave it to God to save the 
child, without any trouble to you? Fig/ia 
mia, \ tell you ¢hat is not the divine will ; 
I say to you, ray — with your heart, with 
all your heart—and work with all your 
will to find this child, and bring him home; 
and then —then, if your heart is thank- 
ful——” 

At this moment Antonio, the lad who 
more especially waited on Don Angelo, 
ran up the steps to fetch him to mass, and 
help him to dress —for the cathedral- 
door was only just through the archway, 
and it pleased him to go straight from his 
own place to the altar. 

“Gently, gently,” said Don Angelo, as 
Antonio rather roughly pushed by the 
cradle, and set it rocking; “who goes 
gently goes surely, my son.” 

Celestina slowly put the pad on her 
head, and slowly raised the cradle to her 
shoulders—every movement angular, 
slow, and hard. She was very discon- 
tented, and obeyed the priest’s injunc- 
tions with a protest against them, which 
had the same effect on her body that 
starch has on a handkerchief, making 
each soft fold distinctly stiff and angular. 
She had got half down the steps before 
she recollected that she ought to say 
good-morning, or get leave, by courtesy, 
to go. Then it was difficult to turn, so 
she waited for Don Angelo to pass her, 
and stood back to be out of his way. She 
had intended to get the mass said for her 
own intention, and then she would have 
had pleasure in going in to hear it; but 
no —it was not to be specially for her. 
Should she go? she was questioning her- 
self. She thought she would go on, and 
not even wait till the priest passed; but 
he was close to her before she. could 
move. 

He paused a moment at her side, for 
he was too kind-hearted willingly to leave 
any one in mental mist, if he could help 
It. 

“ Poor human nature!” said he softly, 
“we need much patience, even with cur- 
selves; but if the spirit is willing, it mat- 
ters little that the flesh is weak. I, too, 
will inquire tor the child. We shall find 
him, no doubt.” 

Celestina made a curtsey, with much 
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quiet dignity (from having still to balance 
the cradle on her head), and then walked 
into the church to hear mass, as she had 
been told. She was not used to giving 
up her will, and could not at all under- 
stand the strange feeling of strength, and 
power to endure, that came over her as 
she prayed with all her attention and will, 
— not a prayer to save herself from pain, 
responsibility, and trouble, but a prayer 
for God’s blessing on her plain efforts to 
do her duty, and find the boy. 

Before passing the door of the church, 
Antonio turned round and stopped the 
priest. 

“The brigands, with Lightfoot, are 
here!— were traced from Caserta to 
Rocco d’ Evandro, and now are here — 
there!” said Antonio, pointing to the hill 
behind the Wounded Dove. 

Don Angelo held up his hand for 
silence, and entered the church. It was 
disturbing and annoying, to have news 
thrust upon him at that moment. The 
bell ceased as he crossed to the sacristy, 
and Antonio, with boyish changefulness, 
gave his mind to his office, and seemed to 
have forgotten all the world outside the 
church. Outside the church, however, 
considerable excitement was spreading. 
Lightfoot was a noted brigand, had had 
wonderful escapes, and had secured much 
plunder, in Palermo and other cities, 
escaping almost by miracle from the very 
hands of the police. 

When, after breakfast, Don Angelo 
went into the market (which was in front 
of the cathedral), he heard nothing else 
talked of. The sindaco was consulting 
with the captain of the few soldiers, and 
with the delegato as head of the police. 

In most cases such reports did not 
trouble Don Angelo, so many stories were 
set afloat to account for changing the dis- 
tribution of soldiers, which often had to be 
kept secret. Now the kind hearted priest 
was disturbed on account of Ricciotto, 
fearing that the little lad might come upon 
them, and so be in grave peril. 

He was not worth kidnapping, and he 
was too young to be of use to them — too | 
weak to endure the rough life which they | 
led; but they held life at so low a value, 
that they might not hesitate to put the | 
child out of the possibility of betraying | 
them — if need be. 

Don Angelo now set himself seriously | 





to enquire of the different villagers from! Gaetano, and many others. 
the hills whether they had seen him, de- | 
scribing him as he had seen him that last | 
_ accorded. 


night by the tree. 


In his own mind he connected the fact | 
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that the dog Diana was unchained with 
Ricciotto; it showed him that the boy 
must have come down into the town that 
morning, for they had left Diana chained 
up the night before. If the boy came 
down, and did not wish to be found, he 
would go to one of the villages on the 
other side of the city, thought Don An- 
gelo, keeping to his anxiety about the 
child, whilst listening to the young men 
who were proposing to scout the hills on 
their own account. 

* And what makes you so certain that 
there are brigands?” said Don Angelo. 

“Tt is the smoke that betrayed them,” 
said Vincenzo. ‘“ When I was dressing 
this morning, I looked from my window 
— that window which faces the Wounded 
Dove —and just beyond it, where the 
Coiled Serpent begias, I saw a column of 
smoke, small and fine, like a note of inter- 
rogation —a sort of defiance, you know 
— with a delicate curve at the end, black 
as ink.” 

“Yes, it was Vincenzo who saw it,” said 
Paolo. 

“Last night the delegato had notice 
sent him that the Caserta men were on 
the alert for them; and when I saw the 
smoke, it spotted the place, without a 
doubt or the shadow of a doubt.” 

* Immancabilmente /” said Paolo, each 
separate syllable dropping from his mouth 
with distinct and rather pompous em- 
phasis. 

“And you are going there?” asked 
Don Angelo. “Is not that rather a risk ? 
Have you told the delegato, or the sin- 
daco?” 

“Yes, but not the exact place,” said 
Vincenzo. “They most likely have 
shifted their quarters by this time; but 
they must be in the hills — somewhere.” 

It was now nearly eight o’clock, at least 
the half-hour past seven had chimed, 
when Don Angelo first met his young 
friends. 

“1 was going up the mountain this 
evening,” he said, after a moment’s 
thought. “I have to see some one up 
there. I am thinking that, perhaps, I 
might more prudently put a mouthful in 
my pocket and go up this morning, stop 
in a corner while the sun consumes our 
shadows, and get back again in the cool 
evening — before dark.” 

‘* That would be well,” said Vincenzo, 
* We shall 
go with you. It will be well. And take 
revolvers ; the permission wili be readily 
We shall certainly go, and also 
take a mouthful.” 
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Thus it happened that, before eight, 
Don Angelo was on his way up the hills, 
with eight or ten young men to accom- 
pany him. They were all good-natured, 
easy-going young fellows, of the class in 
Italy which has unfortunately given so- 
ciety so many idle men, with just enough 
money to keep them from want—not 
enough to allow them either to marry or 
embark in any good business or profes- 
sion. They were all smart-looking, well 
dressed in light clothes, and were fresh 
from the barber’s, where even those too 
young to require shaving had had their 
hair arranged to the correct pattern. 

Don Angelo bought a roll of white bread 
and a few apricots, and then went to the 
chemist’s for a little packet of quinine. 

“It is for Tonino,” he said to the old 
doctor, who sat near the counter, waiting 
for patients, and talking to friends, “He 
is fourteen, you recollect, and tall of his 
age, and has now been ill these two weeks 
with the fever. Poor lad! I heard of it 
only yesterday, and I told him 1 would 
give quinine to him to-day.” 

Old Don Germano told him the dose to 
give, and had the little powders weighed 
out, refusing payment for them. “ Re- 
member me in your prayers,” he said, 
with a laugh; and though he laughed, he 
was content to mean it seriously, and feel 
that he had made a good bargain, for he 
had passed the age for sarcastic superi- 
ority, and believed in the worth of prayer, 
and in the simple honesty with which 
Don Angelo would recognize and fulfil the 
engagement. 

“The boy shall pray for you,” he said, 
as he rejoined his lads, and they started 
in good earnest for the mountains. 

They had not gone very far beyond the 
gates before they met a countryman with 
a mule; and a minute after, Paolo came 
up; till his return Don Angelo had not 
noticed his absence, 

*“For me?” said Don Angelo. “That 
is good of you, Paolo, though I had not 
thought about it. Last night the way 
seemed long, and to-day I imagine the 
weariness of yesterday will add some 
miles to the same road.” 

Paolo flushed with satisfaction, and 
came to help the elder man into the sad- 
dle; the patient mule standing firm, 
though it was rather a severe shock to 
her when, at last, Don Angelo settled 
himself on her back — for riding was not 
much in his way, and he was both stout 
and tall. She was accustomed to carry 
weights, and climb mountains; and 
seemed to enjoy getting over the loose 
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stones and round the sharp corners, just 
as a good workman enjoys a difficult task, 
that shows his patience and skill. 

They were a merry party: though, no 
doubt, the presence of the priest in a 
measure restrained the wild fun they might 
otherwise have indulged in. The way 
did not seem so long to them as it had 
seemed to the barefooted boy. Besides, 
they made no mistake in the road, but 
steered at once for the long range of 
mountains, which, after forming an angle, 
and threatening to close in the valley in 
a circle, grandly turned back and spread 
out in along line parallel with the chain 
which so perplexed the railway, and forced 
it to twine like a serpent, doubling the 
distance of the space it covered, if meas- 
ured as the crow flies. 

An hour had gone, and they were en- 
tering the wild regions; the road was 
getting very steep and rough, when, sud- 
denly, the panting of a dog running fast 
made them turn round, and up rushed 


Diana—light in her eyes, and hopeful 
business in every movement of her long 
body. 


She bounced against them, with seem- 
ingly indiscriminate gladness to meet 
them all. In the town she was shy of 
men; but here, in the country, where the 
roads seemed forsaken, and not even an- 
other dog could be met out for its own 
pleasure, she seemed inclined to be 
friendly with all, — more friendly, in fact, 
than some of the young dandies cared that 
she should be — marking their light cloth, 
or linen, with dusty paws or slobbering 
mouth. 

“Per Bacco, it’s Diana!” said Paolo, 
who was at the mule’s head. 

“By herself, too!” said Gaetano — 
‘queer brute.” 

“No, no,” said Vincenzo. 
pazzo!” 

They had come to a little level corner ; 
the mule stopped to take breath, so the 
man in question had time to come up. 

He was commonly called the madman. 
He knew it, and did not mind it, possibly 
because he knew that it was nottrue. He 
was walking very fast, striding up, as 
only the young and strong can get over 
ground, when a purpose is before them, 
and they can grasp and guide their own 
will, with the delightful self-reliance of 
youth. 

He was surprised at coming upon so 
many men in this wild region; but the 
exhilaration of the early morning air, and 
his great exertion, steadied his nerves, 
and rallied his wits to defend his secret. 


“Ecco il 
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Looking down at him, Don Angelo was 
struck with the expression of his face, 
and felt that if he was crazy on some 
points, it was the craziness of intense 
passions which were too strong for his 
body, too wild for the quiet every-day 
world. Ragged as he was, there was noth- 
ing debased about him; and he impressed 
those who saw him with the conviction 
that his condition was a matter rather of 
choice than of necessity. 

He had his long stick in his hand, and 
his basket on his back, but it seemed to 
be filled with straw and paper — rubbish 
not worth the labor of carrying up so 
steep a hill. 

“ Good-morning, my friend! ” said Don 
Angelo, as he came up; and Diana stood 
stretching, waiting to see if she should 
start again. 

**Good-morning!” said the pazzo, giv- 
ing a quick look round at the young men, 
and stopping his glance at the priest’s 
calm countenance. 

* You are taking Diana for a walk?” 
said Don Angelo, after an awkward 
pause. 

** And you are taking these signori for a 
walk ?” said the pazzo. 

“Not exactly,” said Don Angelo. 
“ They are taking me — up the hill to the 
White Nun. We heard that the brigands 
are up here.” 

“Grandfathers and grandmothers!” 
said the pazzo contemptuously. 

“You think it is a false report?” said 
Don Angelo mildly; and from respect to 
him none of the young men said a word. 

“ Why should you think brigands are 
fools too?” said the pazzo. ‘“ Coming 
here, they would walk into a trap, and 
deserve to be caught. Every one expects 
them here. No, no! there are no brig- 
ands here — worse luck; for it would do 
the soldiers and caradinieri good to find 
that they can’t have all the good shots on 
their side, and that it’s not only regulation 
lead that carries death with it.” 

* But,” said Vincenzo, unable to keep 
silence any longer, ‘we saw their camp- 
fire. Their smoke, this morning, was as 
clear as that tree is, 

The pazzo laughed, leaned upon his 
stick, and kicked a stone down the road, 
and, in doing so, nearly shook his torn 
boot from his foot. 

“It may be,” he said at length. “ Per- 
haps they were taking a morning cigar 
together.” 

“Diamine /” said Paolo, his color ris- 
ing; “if it was any one but yourself, one 
would say ——” 
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“I had reason,” finished the pazzo; and 
he looked at Don Angelo, with a steady, 
quick glance, that conveyed to him the fact 
that the phrase was chosen with inten- 
tion. 

“ Well,” said the priest, “there is no 
need to argue the point; it is only an ex- 
cursion after all; and perhaps the brig- 
ands may be rather more difficult to 
settle at close quarters than they seem to 
be when we speak of them round our own 
tables.” 

“J don’t think that the delegato would 
be easily taken in,” said Gaetano. 

“JT don’t think Z should ” began 
Vincenzo. 

“ Why should you heed that poor devil 
of a pazzo?” said Paolo, breaking in. 
“I don’t suppose that any one of us ex- 
pected to capture the fellows, or even par- 
ticularly wished to do so; but still, we can 
find out what that smoke was, and give a 
report of it.” 

Diana now came back, and jumped 
upon the pazzo, eager to go on, yet look- 
ing into his face as if questioning his 
wish to be defended by her. 

“Gently, gently, Diana!” said the 
pazzo, patting her head, and nodding 
sagaciously, mysteriously, to himself. 
“Go on, my lady !—1I shall follow, and 
tell the Signor Lightfoot to wait and ex- 
change greeting with you, gextili signori 
—if we find him, Dianaand 1! A rive- 
derci!” 

He raised his hat to Don Angelo, and 
gave ita certain sweep round to include 
the young men, and was striding away, 
when something in the priest’s anxious 
face seemed to influence him, and: he lin- 
gered a moment. There was a strange 
feeling amongst the young men, and they 
showed it — contemptuous impatience, 
and an unwilling, involuntary confession 
that perhaps, after all, he was right, and 
that the smoke, if Lightfoot’s at all, had 
been from a fire kindled to deceive those 
on the real scent, and draw them off. But 
to desist in their journey at the bidding of 
a madman, a wretched beggar! — they 
hesitated, and longed to think of some- 
thing to say or do, that, by annoying the 
pazzo, would avenge themselves. 

** Have none of you a bit of tobacco to 
give the poor fellow?” asked Don An- 
gelo, the usual instinct of the gentleman 
to give something, in parting, from such 
an outcast, making the excuse for a few 
more words with him. 

Several pouches were out in a moment. 
The pazzo came back a step. ‘ No, no,” 
he said, “I have all 1 want; don’t 











trouble, signori!” However, his eyes 


betrayed his longing for the luxury, and 
Paolo, ever the most practical of the band, 
handed over to him a lump of tobacco, 
with a free generosity of action that at 
once won acceptance from him. 

“You have come from the town,” said 
Don Angelo; “have you heard that a little 
lad is missing?” 

“ Ricciotto ?’’ said the pazzo. 

Don Angelo bowed his head. 

** My own brother!” said the pazzo. 
“ Wise that boy is. If, now, I were Eli- 
jah, and could live in the wilderness, he 
should be my Elisha; and when ig 

“Hush, hush!” said Don Angelo, 
thinking that his madness was now carry- 
ing him too far. ‘“ Have you seen him? 
Do you know anything about him?” he 
asked. 

“How do you ask that question, and 
what shall you do with the answer?” 

“ Act on it, of course.” 

* But in what way? As his friend, bid- 
ding him be free? or as Celestina’s friend, 
bidding him be a slave —hew wood and 
draw water?” 

“ He must die if he is wandering on the 
hills ; either die or be killed — by cold or 
wolves.” 

“ Jam not dead,” said the pazzo; “ not 
at all— though I have often wished I| was, 
and thought 1 was, too; but, there —I 
had to come back and finish my work.” 

“ You know where he is?” 

“ Was!” said the pazzo. 

* Will be?” said Don Angelo. 

“ Perhaps!” said the pazzo. 

*“ Tell me, then, for Ceiestina is anxious 
about him; and I, too, want to know, for 
several reasons, It is your duty to tell 
me.” 

“ My duty,” said the pazzo, “is to do 
what I think right. He’s not dead yet, 
neither of wolves nor of cold, nor of want- 
ing to get back to Signora Celestina! and 
as he has neither father nor mother, nor 
more food than he earns, the mountain 
and the sun are as good a mother and 
father to him as any worthy souls can be 
who make him stir the porridge that they 
may eatit. Good morning, caro signore /” 

But the priest would not let him go. 

“ Tell me where he is. I do not say 
that I will send him back to Celestina (and 
she is not a bad woman). I came out 
this morning to seek the boy.” Don An- 
gelo began to get off the mule as he spoke, 
and took hold of the pazzo’s arm, partly to 
steady himself, but more to detain him. 

The pazzo looked at him steadily. 

“If 1 tell you, 1 tell all chese,” he said; 
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“and if these know ome thing, they will 
know /wo, and if the first is my secret, 
the second is some one else’s.” 

“ Will you show me where he is?” 

“Come and see!” said the pazzo; but 
he turned to go back down the mountain 
again. 

“ Nay,” said Don Angelo; “I cannot 
go down till I have been to Tonino 
Chiave, up there, beyond the second point 
of Pietra Grande.” 

“ He was bad last night,” said the pazzo, 
“and his father seems blind with one eye, 
and in the dark with the other.” 

“ How do you know?” said Don An- 
gelo, referring to the first part of his sen- 
tence. 

*“ What I see, I know; what I can’t see, 
I guess,” said the pazzo. “ Anyway, he 
was bad. But it’s not all these young 
Signorini that you mean to take, scram- 
bling up a hill, to look into a poor lad’s 
hovel to see how long it takes him to die.” 

The man laughed hoarsely. 

“ Well, no,” said Don Angelo thought- 
fully; “1 do not know that I need take 
them in with us. But you see, my friend, 
that when there is but one road to a city, 
and that a narrow one, it is not easy to 
part company.” 

“But why take them up on a [ool’s 
errand?” 

“ What do you know of the brigands?” 

“What I know, I know; but I don’t 
talk to those who laugh in their sleeves, 
and scarcely wait till I am out of ear- 
shot to call me — not only a poor madman, 
but an imbecile.” 

There was something in this outcast 
that appealed to most of these young 
fellows, and, angry as they had been at 
first, the feeling had gradually changed as 
they listened to his loyal determination to 
keep Ricciotto’s secret. 

“I speak the truth, and you must be- 
lieve me,” said the pazzo, with the air and 
manner of a gentleman. “The govern- 
ment is always sounding cuckoo-cries for 
nothing. If you go up the hills, you will 
find nothing that you want; and if you 
hunt the mountain behind the monastery, 
down by the bridge — will you find Light- 
foot? No! Only a fellow with his leg 
nearly broken in getting away from Is- 
chia, poor devil! Lightfoot’s not here. 


Not for many miles — not in the Terra di 
Lavoro at all!” 

‘* What was that smoke, then?” asked 
Vincenzo. 

“How can I say?” said the pazzo. 

“ Perhaps it was the little lad’s doing, 
said Paolo. 
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The pazzo said nothing. He drew him- 
self up, and marked the sand at his feet, 
and put his arm over the mule’s neck, as 
if animals were by rights his friends, 
however much he might quarrel with his 
fellow-men. 

“TI think what he says is true,” said 
Don Angelo, rather as an aside to the 
young men. 

“What he says of the government is 
true enough—they are always singing 
cuckoo,” said Paolo; “and, after all, it 
may be a fool’s errand. Still, one does 
not like to think that these men are up 
here, only waiting an opportunity either 
to kidnap some one of importance, or walk 
into the houses — or even the churches — 
and steal from under our very noses the 
little that there is left worth having.” 

“By Saint Boniface and all the patrons 
of wisdom,” said the pazzo, * you have 
distinguished yourselves this morning! 
You fear these dirdanti will come into 
your houses, and you rush up the hills to 
drive them to take refuge in the town (if 
only you could inspire them with fear). 
Don Angelo can quote better than I the 
lesson for the occasion.” 

“ ¢h?” said Don Angelo, who was 
talking to Vincenzo, urging him to go 
back in peace to the town. 

“When the giant is armed, his goods are 
left in peace,” said the pazzo. “If you 
fear that this giant is coming into the city 
to rob you, go back and stay there; and 
fire your revolvers down the hillas you go, 
that the echoes may carry the news to his 
most secret holes — ¢hat you are at home, 
and are armed. So will you be left io 
peace. Per Bacco! you say "tis I who 
am mad— fer Bacco! one does not al- 
ways know wisdom when one meets with 
it — misericordia /” 

The pazzo now looked mad. He 
shouted till the rocks shrieked — not so 
much as if it was the echo, but rather as 
if the air was full of evil genii who enjoyed 
giving achorus of insolent contempt. He 
leaned back against the mule, who did not 
quite like it, and jingled her bells. 

Don Angelo rather feared that some 
trouble might come before he could sepa- 
rate the young men; but the pazzo seemed 
to guess his thoughts. 

“ If you want to know more of the boy, 
I will show you where to find him,” he 
said; “but not now. I am going — good- 
bye!” Much to Diana’s relief, he turned 


short off, and in a few moments was lost 
to sight. 
Don Angelo at this was more distressed 
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than ever. “Che uomaccio/” he said; 
“but what else can one expect of a mad- 
man? He is mad to a certainty, poor 
fellow!” 

‘TI don’t know about that,” said Paolo. 
“He spoke very well, and he can sing 
very well, and he does a lot of things 
well —in his own way. Upon my honor, 
I don’t know but that he is better to listen 
to than his brother — the avvocato /” 

“A thousand times,” said Vincenzo; 
‘for at any rate he is sincere. And he 
knows what he is about. The last time I 
met him was down by the Ponte St. 
Giorgio —then he was hiding a bird up 
in a tree in a nest he had made for it, 
because it was hurt somehow, and there he 
used to march every day to give it food ; 
and sometimes I’ve seen him with a kid 
or a Stray puppy in his basket — no matter 
how hotit was. Pity he’s mad!” 

“ Well,” said Don Angelo, “I wish he 
had told me more of that boy. He cer- 
tainly turned to go back into thecity. I 
shall just go to Tonino, and then come 
back home and inquire there. It is a 
kind of clue, the pazzo having seen him, 
for every one knows poor Giorgio.” 

‘Ah! but,” said Paolo, “ every one is 
so used to seeing him do odd things — 
come here and go there —that it’s like 
finding out which way the lightning 
glanced over the mountain. Shall I come 
on with you, fadre mio, as the others are 
going back to San Antonio?” 

“ No, no,” said Don Angelo; “ there is 
no need for that. Go with the rest, and 
laugh and enjoy yourself. 1 dare say the 
mule will not quarrel with me, and I| can 
send her back later on.” 

But Paolo would not hear of this. 

“IT shall come with you. I always did 
like the company of my betters,” he said. 

Thus the remainder of the party im- 
mediately turned to go back to the city, 
whilst Don Angelo, with Paolo to guide 
the mule, continued the way up to a very 
small hamlet called the White Nun, 
where the lad Tonino lay sick of a fever. 

“I thought this was out of your dis- 
trict?” said Paolo, as they journeyed on. 

“ Well, so it is,” said Don Angelo; * but 
I baptized that lad, and gave his mother 
the last sacraments, and told her that I 
would look after him. I heard his first 
baby confession, when, in truth, I had to 
pat him on the head and give him an apple, 
rather than censure him. He is a lonely 
lad ——” 

The priest spoke very -slowly, and 
stopped without finishing his sentence, as 














if he were reading from his memory sad, 
sweet records of the early days when first 
he was appointed pastor to this simple 
flock. 

In half an hour they had reached the 
house — a kind of hovel perched on a pro- 
jecting corner of rock, which was too ex- 
posed to be useful for cultivation. It 
was a very poor place — only two rooms, 
and the door opened into the larger. 

The place was wild and solitary. Diana 
lay at the door with her head thrown back 
to get the sunshine on her chest, and also 
to shield the top of her head. She was 
tired, so content to be resting; watching, 
and evidently waiting for the pazzo. 

Don Angelo got off his mule and went 
in. The sun now was hot, the shadows 
black and clear, but on this ledge of rock 
there was noshade. Paolo looked about, 
but could find noshelter. The sun peered 
up from the valley, under the very eyelids 
of the house, so that even the eaves gave 
no shadow, and all round the ground 
scorched, and the sky blazed, and the sun 
was like a salamander glowing in the 
midst of the furnace. 

Poor Paolo! His delicacy forbade his 
going into the house, seeming to pry into 
secrets — but the heat was too intense to 
endure; he tied the mule to a bare tree, 
and opened the door to goin. 

If there was heat outside, the air was 
free and pure. Inside, the heat was not 
less, but instead of a glorious blaze of in- 
tense life, it was the heat of damp death 
— filled with odors of all that is hor- 
rible. 

At first the young man could see noth- 
ing, and could barely stand long enough 
to get accustomed to the darkness, the 
bad air was so painful to endure; but by 
degrees, by dint of half closing his eyes, 
and standing firmly, holding his breath, 
he could see three figures. 

First the pazzo, leaning back against 
the wali, one streak of sunlight from be- 
tween the nearly closed shutters showing 
the upper half of his body. Then Don 
Angelo, seated, his hat in his hand, speak- 
ing low, and bending towards the fire- 
place. By the fireplace, the lad Tonino, 
cowering over a fire, the blaze of which 
gave a glow to his hollow cheeks, big 
eyes, and savage countenance. Already 
he had the roll of white bread and apri- 
cots in his hand, and looked at them, with 
a wish to have an appetite for them, a 
knowledge that it was pleasant to have 
them, and a savage anger with the fever 
that had deprived him of all enjoyment. 
Don Angelo, for the third time, went 
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over what he had to say about the qui- 
nine. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the boy, “and a little 
broth.” That was all. “A little broth, a 
little broth; .yes, yes; the quinine to- 
morrow; to-day, a little broth.” And 
possibly, if Don Angelo had stayed an 
hour, that was all he would have got out 
of him. 

Tonino had a fire to cower over and 
watch while it boiled the drop of broth 
which Grazuccia had told the pazzo to get 
the meat for; and there he cowered, with 
no two thoughts in his head beyond put- 
ting on sticks to keep the fire right to 
make this broth. 

Poor wretched boy! without air or light, 
help or care; nothing but suffering to 
throw him back into savagery. 

To-day he was worn and weak, but it 
was his well day, and he was happy, 
making his broth. His father was out at 
work, and would not come back till late in 
the evening; sometimes he did not come 
home at all, but threw himself down under 
a hedge to sleep for the few hours of a 
short summer night, and so avoid the 
trouble of climbing the hill. As to the 
boy’s illness, it was a matter of no impor- 
tance tohim. The boy, thus left to him- 
self, with no interest but himself, gave all 
the compassion of which he was capable 
to himself, and lost everything but a 
superstitious reverence for Our Blessed 
Lady, and that he kept in a selfish hope 
that thus he secured himself from worse 
suffering here, and in the unknown world 
beyond. 

Don Angelo said no more to him, 
except to wish him good-bye, and then 
left the house with both Paolo and the 
pazzo, who said not a word, simply lifting 
his basket to his shoulder, as if it was a 
comfort to have some other work to do. 

The boy said good-bye, but not thank- 
you. The three men were saddened, as 
they again stood in the sunshine, and 
resumed their march on the road. Don 
Angelo would not get on the mule again, 
so Paolo slipped the reins over his arm, 
and they walked on side by side. After 
going down the hill for about fifty yards, 
they reached a turning, where the rock 
rose high in front, and threw a deep 
shadow on the road. Here they halted, 
and, for the first time, spoke. 

“ And you came all the way up here to 
see that wretched boy?” said Paolo. 

“ Precisamente!” said Don Angelo 
contentedly. 

“ Almost labor lost, I should think,” 
said Paolo. 
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“How can you say that?” said Don 
Angelo, more fierceness than he usually 
permitted coming into both face and man- 
ner as he turned on Paolo. “ Must I 
speak to you of duty? Must I call to 
your mind Zo whom we minister in con- 
soling such as these? O Son of God,” 
said the priest, taking off his hat, and 
bowing his head, emotion in voice and 
action as he crossed his arms upon his 
breast, “how gently dost thou teach us 
what we ourselves are in thy sight! — 
we, despising the wretched outcasts from 
the small height of our grace-given superi- 
ority, and yet afforded a small glimmering 
of that divine quality, merciful pity! 
Blessed indeed art thou, in letting the 
poor be always with us, so leaving us a 
way to come near thee!” 

Paolo was disconcerted, for he was not 
a religious young man, though he still 
had in him a fear of throwing off the 
trammels, as he called them, of religious 
forms and ceremonies. 

“ That’s genuine,” said the pazzo. “I 
always thought — yes, I may say, Anew 
—that you were a kind man; but I 
thought you had lost the living God in 
mere forms and ceremonies, and in the 
clouds of incense with which you fill your 
churches. Iam not sure whether I think 
better or worse of you for looking after 
your people, just for the sake of obeying 
the commands of Wostro Signore, than | 
should if you did it to help a poor fellow 
just because he wanted help.” 

“What you may think of me,” said 
Don Angelo, “it scarcely concerns me 
to consider; but I tell you frankly that 
it would be a great pleasure to me to feel 
that the kindnesses you do were done 
with the simple idea and wish to please 
God.” 

* Well, I can’t say I try to please God,” 
said the pazzo, a certain courage in his 
voice, and yet acertain shame or shyness 
as he glanced at Paolo; “I feel only 
that life is a puzzle, far beyond me. And 
all I can manage is to do what I can, and 
take or use as little as I can, and just 
leave out of the question altogether 
whether God is pleased. But it’s not of 
myself that I wanted to speak.” 

“It was of Ricciotto?” asked Don 
Angelo. 

“Yes,” said the pazzo, “and of some 
one else; but then —that signore — I 
don’t know what to do about him ——” 

“Shall 1 walk on?” said Paolo. 

* No, no,” said the pazzo; “1 will say 
three words to Don Angelo, and then he 
shall decide.” 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITERS. 


** Virginibus puerisque.”’ 


DuRING the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1885, the sum of 7,898,000/. was 
received for the transmission of letters 
through her Majesty’s post-office. This 
means that during the year the number of 
letters, circulars, newspapers, and postal 
cards counted by hundreds of millions. 
We cannot, try as we may, realize what is 
meant by these prodigious numbers; they 
baffle the imagination; they stagger us as 
much as the conception of thousands, or 
even hundreds, staggers those savages of 
rudimentary brain who, we are told, can- 
not yet bring themselves to count above 
four consecutive units. But this we can 
understand, that the mere sum of intellec- 
tual etfort involved in the composition of 
all the vast assemblage of written and 
printed matter transmitted through the 
post-office in a single year must be and is 
enormous. 

We most of us think that there must 
be something wrong somewhere if the 
postman does not bring us something to 
read and something to answer by the time 
we present ourselves at the breakfast ta- 
ble in the morning, and very few of us of 
the middle class who have got out of our 
teens know what it is to pass a week with- 
out having to write a letter. Yet I often 
hear it said that the penny-post and the 
halfpenny cards and the sixpenny tele- 
grams are rapidly lessening the old habit 
of writing letters that are worth reading, 
and, in fact, that letter-writing is an art 
that is dying out. 

I am one of those who do not believe 
in such a dreary prospect as the pessi- 
mists hold out to us; and if it be true 
that the machinery now employed in dis- 
tributing our daily budgets is being largely 
utilized in sending huge numbers of cir- 
culars and advertisements all over the 
land, I can see no fear of any very great 
catastrophe ensuing. The rubbish basket 
is also an institution of our times, and its 
mission is not quite contemptible, in that 
it is the great eliminator which rids us of 
the draff and chaff and dross of our corre- 
spondence. 

The gift of speech —articulate speech 
— is one of the greatest of the gifts which 
differentiate us from the lower animals. 
Language is the prerogative of man, and 
the art of writing down his thoughts so 
that others may read them is the art which 
more than any other differentiates the 
civilized man from the savage. Neverthe- 
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less, it is only when a people has attained 
a high level of civilization and culture that 
men and women begin to write familiar 
letters to one another. Literature begins 
in verse, for verse is the earliest of all 
composition, and only when men have 
passed out of the stage of metrical utter- 
ances and thence to the severer forms of 
prosaic narrative or formal legislative 
enactments, and the social fabric has at- 
tained to acertain condition of stability, 
and education has become diffused among 
the many and has ceased to be the privi- 
lege of the few — only then do people begin 
to address one another on matters of 
every-day life, and, being interested in the 
concerns of the present, find a pleasure 
in commenting upon the things zz deing 
and the things zz doing that present them- 
selves to their eyes. 

The hankering for what we call sym- 
pathy is the virtue—or the vice —of 
advanced civilization. I doubt whether 
primeval man cared much for what his 
neighbor was thinking about in the ab- 
stract. When we advance to the point 
where luxurious leisure is possible, then 
only do we begin to communicate our senti- 
ments one to the-other. It is often an 
extremely annoying habit. My cultured 
brother! are you condemned by the strict- 
ness of your circumstances to drive about 
the country in a vehicle called a wagon- 
ette? Then you must know what it is to 
have an exasperating fellow-creature of in- 
tense enthusiasm and excessive love of the 
picturesque appealing to you a dozen times 
in a mile to twist round your head likea 
polly-pi-caw, and look at something behind 
you. Oh, you must look!” is the cruel 
appeal of one who aches for sympathy 
and who has no sympathy for your aches. 
Strange that there should bein the human 
mind this absorbing desire to put some- 
body else in the same position that he or 
she occupies. Such attempts always fail, 
yet they will always be repeated in defi- 
ance of all experience to the contrary, and 
in total disregard of the law of nature, that 
a man cannot possibly be in two places at 
once. Is it that we are dimly conscious 
of the fact that the spiritual man will be 
independent of the limiting conditions of 
time and space, and that any device where- 
by we can help one another to approxi- 
mate even to the semblance of such inde- 
pendence, must be at once a move in the 
right direction, and a proof that we our- 
selves are rising in the scale of being? 

Certainly the earliest letter that has 
come down to us —as far as I know — 
is an attempt to make all who read that 
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letter feel at home in a great Egyptian 
city more than three thousand years ago. 
Yes! At least fourteen hundred years 
— Christ, say the pundits. Think of 
that! 

Centuries before there was a man or 
a thing called Homer—perhaps while 
Moses was trotting about in a wig and 
loin-cloth, and little Aaron was fishing in 
the Nile with a bit of string and a crooked 
pin—this letter was written, which all 
may read, by Panbesa to his correspon- 
dent Amenemapt. “I arrived at the city 
of Rameses,” says this old-world gentle- 
man, “and I have found it excellent, for 
nothing can compare with it in the Theban 
land.” A very paradise for the vegeta- 
rian. Vines and fig-trees, and leeks, and 
onions, and garlic, and nursery gardens — 
positively, nursery gardens. But, alack! 
they drank, these Egyptian people did — 
they drank the shameful, and Panbesa 
did not blush for them; he too smacked 
his lips — metaphorically —at the wine 
and the dcer and the cider and the sher- 
bet. He actually names them all, and he 
gives us clearly to understand that the 
place was “a pleasant place to live in,” 
none the less because the drinks were 
various. And this before Israel had 
crossed the Jordan, while wolves were 
prowling among the seven hills where 
Rome rose in the after time, eight centu- 
ries before Solon appeared as a legislator, 
and a whole millennium before Pericles 
was born or thought of! Yes, even then 
this Egyptian gentleman pronounces in a 
letter hisropinion upon things in general, 
and goes out of his way to remark in it 
that there was a brisk trade in bitter beer 
imported all the way from Galilee.* 


It is observable how few letters we find 


in the Old Testament. When they occur 
they are for the most part letters written 
among people in a far higher condition of 
civilization than the Israelites had attained 
to —z.e., people among whom there was a 
more settled government, a greater knowl- 
edge of the world, and wider views than 
the children of Israel had any toleration 
for. It is to the West that we must turn, 
and to a literature that grew up long after 
the times of the older Jewish polity in 
Palestine, if we are to look for the earliest 
specimens of what we now understand by 
letter-writing. 

So, too, it is significant that Greek 
literature is entirely wanting in anything 
that may be called a collection of letters. 


* Records of the Past, vol. vi. p. 11 
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It is significant because, when we remem- 
ber the kind of life which people led in 
Hellas, it is difficult to understand how 
they ever could have been a letter-writing 
people. They knew little or nothing of 
that affectionate intercourse between 
members of the same family which our 
word home stands for; the innocence of 
childhood, or even its loveliness, has 
hardly a place in Greek art; the compan- 
ionship of brother and sister, or of mother 
and child, was hardly thought of. Where 
the moral sentiment is deficient, or so 
feeble as to exercise hardly any influence 
upon the conduct, people cannot be ex- 
pected to keep up a friendly correspon- 
dence. It is to Rome and Roman litera- 
ture that we must turn to find the earliest 
examples of affectionate and confidential 
letters passing between members of the 
same family, and between friends of the 
same tastes and sympathies. 

It is only when we come to the second 
century B.C. that we find the fashion of 
letter-writing has already become gener- 
ally prevalent —z.2., just when Rome’s 
empire had become widely extended, and 
when her citizens were always on the 
move, and sometimes absent from home 
for months or years, while in the mean 
time their: hearts were ever turning to- 
wards the old scenes and the old friends 
whom they had left behind. As might 
have been expected, the earliest letters 
are those from parents to their children. 
Letters from Cato the Censor to his son 
seem to have been published soon after 
the old man’s death, and a considerable 
fragment of a letter from Cornelia to her 
son Gaius Gracchus is still extant, though 
some doubt its genuineness. Fifty years 
after Cornelia’s death, Cicero tells us he 
had read Cornelia’s letters — that is, they 
were already common property, and al- 
ready a recognized portion of Roman 
literature. 

Of all the early Roman letter-writers, 
Cicero himself was by far the most prolific 
and indefatigable. Born in 106B.c., and 
murdered in 43 B.C., his life of sixty-three 
years was among the busiest lives that 
any Roman ever lived, but, like many an- 
other busy man, he always found time to 
write his letters, There are nearly eight 
hundred letters of Cicero now extant, be- 
sides at least ninety letters addressed to 
him; and we know that this large collec- 
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tion is a mere fragment of the immense | 
correspondence that he left behind him. 
It extends over a period of 
twenty-five years — Z.2., it gives us on the 
average a letter for about every eleven | and when they are meant to be read by 
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days of the last twenty-five years of his 
life; the letters are written to all sorts of 
people, and are of all varieties of style. 
Only in a very few instances does the 
writer seem to have had any thought of 
their being published. Their charm is 
their naturalness, their frankness, their 
outspokenness. It is difficult to imagine 
what our notion of Roman life and man- 
ners, of Roman history, would be without 
this unique correspondence; and all this 
astonishing letter-writing went on in the 
midst of every kind of engagement, and 
of such claims upon the writer’s time and 
thoughts as few men that have ever lived 
are exposed to. Cicero was deeply im- 
mersed in politics, in lawsuits, in foreign 
affairs, in building houses, in writing 
books and making collections of art treas- 
ures, in travelling, in actual warfare; yet 
in the midst of it all he was writing letters, 
long and short, at arate which only a pro- 
fessional journalist nowadays could think 
of turning off. 

Sometimes pedantic and sometimes af- 
fected in his other writings, Cicero is 
never so in his letters. There he is always 
natural, and there you have the best side 
of the man shown us. The letters were 
written from his heart— I mean the fa- 
miliar letters. He writes because he had 
a longing to communicate his thoughts to 
his friends —in other words, because he 
had a craving for the sympathy of those 
he loved. I believe that will be found to 
be the real secret of all good letter-writ- 
ing. If a woman sits down to write as 
Madame de Sévigné did, or as Pope did, 
with a view to an outside public, and only 
half a thought for the friend or relative 
addressed, you will never get really xaz- 
uraé \etters. There will always be a false 
ring about them. More than one book 
has been published during the last few 
years the author of which has been ex- 
tremely careful to tell us in his preface 
that it was never intended for publication ; 
that he was very much surprised indeed 
when it was urged upon him that he 
should actually print his letters. Noth- 
ing had been further from his intention. 
The letters were written in the first 
instance to X, or Y, or Z, etc. Yet we 
can hardly read a page without feeling 
quite certain that X, or Y, or Z was only 
a peg to hang the ietters on, which were 
most surely addressed to a larger outside 
public, whom the author never lost sight 
of from the moment he took his pen in 


less than | hand till the moment he laid it down. 


Cicero’s letters are thoroughly genuine, 
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the world at large, the style is altogether 
different from that which he uses in the 
simple confidence of friendly intercourse. 
Yet there is one abominable practice 
which is extremely objectionable in these 
letters. Cicero is always putting in little 
scraps of Greek and Greek words — 
Greek slang, in fact. His letters swarm 
with them — exactly as some people now 
never seem to be able to get on without 
some scraps of French or German, which 
might just as well, or better, be expressed 
in homely English, There was some 
excuse for a Roman doing this in Cicero’s 
days, for the language was inadequate for 
the wants of a large-minded man then, 
and there were new ideas and new habits 
and new experiences for which the meagre 
Latin vocabulary of the time did not saf- 
fice; but there is noexcuse for this kind 
of thing now. The habit of putting in 
tags and rags of French at every page is 
only one of those crafty devices whereby 
a person with a small vocabulary endeav- 
ors to conceal poverty of style. It is a 
confession of weakness and a pretence on 
the part of the writer that he is master of 
a foreign language, which he can use with 
greater facility than he can his own mother 
tongue. That usually means that he is 
very imperfectly acquainted with amy lan- 


guage, his mother tongue included. 
There are two curious omissions in 

Cicero’s letters, one to be very much ap- 

plauded, the other very much to be de- 


plored. The first is that Cicero never 
indulges in that most foolish practice of 
ordinary letter-writers, to wit, long de- 
scriptions of scenery — what people now 
call word-painting—a most silly and 
affected expression. Few things are more 
irritating than to receive a letter extend- 
ing over three sheets, filled with descrip- 
tions of scenery. They are almost al- 
ways very feeble, at best they are very 
tantalizing, and they generally wind up 
with an abrupt notice that the writer has 
positively no time for more. Of course 
not! You can’t go on indefinitely using 
up superlatives. and ringing the changes 
upon all the names of the colors in a paint- 
box. When I write a book of travels, I 
shall describe nothing I ever saw in the 
whole course of my journey — I shall only 
tell my readers what I heard. Andavery 
interesting and exciting book will my trav- 
els be! 

The other omission in Cicero’s letters 
is really quite unpardonable. In all those 
eight hundred letters it would be difficult 
to find one in which he says a word about 
the dress of the ladies of his time — itis 
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disgraceful, but so it is. It proves him 
to be like other male creatures — unob- 
servant, tasteless, dark, obtuse, and lack- 
ing in that higher sense and that gentler, 
truer, elevating refinement which the no- 
bler sex is gifted with. This omission in 
Cicero’s correspondence is all the more 
reprehensible because his correspondents 
were by no means exclusively gentlemen. 
There was one lady, Czrellia, who, we are 
told, had a very voluminous correspond- 
ence with him. It is most unfortunate 
that Czrellia’s letters are all lost. She 
must have told him how Fulvia and Te- 
rentia and Tullia and a host more were 
dressed, and how they looked. The result 
is that there are few subjects of which we 
know less than we do of ladies’ dress at 
Rome in the later years of the republic. 
We know that Cicero’s own wife got him 
into great difficulties by her speculations 
on the Stock Exchange or something of 
the sort, and that Cerellia herself was an 
extremely fine lady of great wealth and of 
very great culture. We know that Cicero 
frequently writes about his lady friends, 
though he was not exactly what is known 
as a lady’s man; but about their toilet — 
their jewels, their fashion of doing their 
hair, their shawls and their feathers and 
their ribbons, and the last new thing in 
caps or mantles — nota word! Itisvery 
sad. What a deplorable loss the world 
has experienced in the disappearance of 
the lady Czrellia’s letters! Is it not to 
be hoped that they may yet be discovered 
in some obscure library? How much 
happier we shall all be! 

When Julius Caesar was murdered at 
Rome there was a young man pursuing 
his university education at Athens, and 
his name was— well, it does not much 
matter what his name was, but we call 
him Horace. I don’t know whether he 
was a great and voluminous letter-writer, 
but I do know that he left us two books of 
what he calls letters which have this great 
recommendation, that they are written in 
verse. I know it is a received axiom that 
a poet is born, not made; but a poet is one 
thing, and a versifier is quite another. 
Anybody who has only average ability can 
write verse if he tries; it is the very easi- 
est accomplishment that man or woman 
can acquire. But practice and care are 
needed for the manipulation of verse, and 
practice and care are not generally allowed 
to be essential to the production of letters 
worth reading. Therefore I do strongly 
recommend any young person afflicted 
with the dangerous gift of fluency in writ- 
ing and liable to be run away with by a 
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restless pen and an exuberant style— 
any one, 2.¢., who, being still in the teens, 
is in a fair way to become intoxicated by 
the discovery of how much may be pro- 
duced on paper under some circumstances 
and by some unfortunate people in twen- 
ty-four hours—I say, I do strongly rec- 
ommend such persons to write, if it be 
only one or two long letters a week, in 
English verse. My gentle sisters of the 
nimble pens, my noble brothers who drive 
the goose-quill with such ready fingers, 
as a wholesome check upon excessive 
speed in the production of literature, do 
try writing your letters in verse. Did not 
Horace do so? Why should not you? 
Is it not a melancholy thought that all 
Horace’s prose letters have perished ? So 
may yours. Yes! But a good many of 
his verse letters have survived. Why not 
emulate Horace? 

There is one more Roman letter-writer 
that I have a word to say about — I mean 
that coxcombical and self conceited prig 
commonly known as the younger Pliny. 
Yes! he was really the deau idéal of a 
prig. Very rich, very polite, very refined, 
very highly cultured, very choice in the 
society he mixed with, very punctilious, 
and very much impressed with the convic- 
tion that the world at large, and the 
Roman world in particular, had a great 
deal to be thankful for in the fact that he, 
Pliny, had been born when he was and 
been brought up as he had been. 

He could not help being a prig. He 
was brought up a prig from his childhood. 
He wrote a Greek tragedy when he was 
fourteen. When he was a boy his uncle 
seriously expostulated with him once for 
taking a walk. It was such waste time. 
Once he writes to a friend that he had 
been out hunting — killed three boars, too, 
and fine ones. Who had? That didn’t 
matter! He, Caius Plinius Cecilius Se- 
cundus — better give him his full name! 
—had sat by the nets —that was quite 
enough — sat with pen and notebook in 
hand, a wild boar or two grunting at him 
all the while and preparing for a charge on 
the earliest possible opportunity! Cool as 
a cucumber and improving the occasion, 
“IT thought about a subject, and made my 
notes about it,” says he—like a young 
curate sermonizing, in fact. 

Once, when he had been invited to a 
dinner, he stipulates that he will come, 
provided the conversation shall abound in 
Socratic discourses ; and once, when half 


promising a friend that he intends to write | of staring at him, 
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had no paper good enough, and there was 
a great doubt as to whether he could get 
any good enough to write on. ‘ Think of 
the nasty coarse spongy stuff in these 
parts,” he says. ‘“ Why, my dear friend, 
I should actually be sending you smudges 
—dreadful!’? The most sublime instance 
of Pliny’s priggishness is to be found in 
his letter to Tacitus, describing his own 
lofty and superior demeanor during the 
great eruption of Vesuvius. The angry 
volcano was all aflame, the earth was 
heaving like a troubled sea, the air was 
dark with smoke and ashes, his own 
uncle had been suffocated by the sulphur- 
ous fumes, and his mother burst into the 
room where this young puppy of seventeen 
was playing the stoic. Pliny says, “I 
called for a volume of Livy, and read it as 
though quite at my ease, and even made 
extracts from it as I had begun to do.” 
Making extracts from Livy in an earth- 
quake! What sort of letters could you 
expect from such a man? 

And yet Pliny has left us some very 
delightful and amusing letters. Among 
them is the famous ghost story, which is 
perhaps, the best specimen of his power 
of simple narrative. Here it is: — 


There was a certain mansion at Athens, 
large and roomy, but of evil repute, and a 
plaguey sort of place. In the stillness of the 
night, lo! there used to sound the clank of 
iron, and as you listened there was a rattling 
of chains ; at first a long way off, then coming 
nearer and nearer, till it came quite close. 
Presently a spectre appeared. An old, old 
man, lean and wan, with a long beard and 
shaggy hair, with fetters on his legs and man- 
acles on his arms, and wringing his hands. 
The inmates of the house were very miserable. 
They would not live there. The place became 
deserted and given up to the dreadful phan- 
tom, At last a certain philosopher came to 
Athens, Athenodorus by name. He saw the 
advertisement, inquired the terms, asked why 
it was so cheap, learnt the full particulars, and 
gladly hired the mansion. Towards evening 
he ordered a sofa to be set for himself in the 
front of the house, and provided himself with 
pen and paper anda light. He sent away all 
the servants and set to work writing. For a 
while there was only dead silence. By-and-by 
— hark !— there was the sound of iron grating 
against iron, then the chains clanking. The 
philosopher never looked up nor stopped his 
writing. He kept his mind clear and his ears 
open. The noise increased ; it drew nearer — 
it was at the threshold—it had come inside 
the door —it was unmistakable. He raised 
his eyes. There was the phantom he had heard 
The ghost stood still and 


him something worth reading, he checks | beckoned to him with its finger. Athenodo- 
himself with the horrible thought that he/| rus waved his hand as much as to say “I’m 











engaged ; you’ll have to wait,” and he went on 
with his writing. The ghost rattled his chains 
over his head as he wrote. He looked up 
again—the ghost was still staring at him. 
He took up the light and followed. The 
ghost went very slowly, as if it felt the weight 
of its chains, It led the way to a back yard of 
the house, then vanished. , Next day Atheno- 
dorus went to the magistrates and told them 
they must dig in the place where the ghost 
disappeared. There they found some human 
bones and fetters upon them. They were col- 
lected, buried at the public expense, and the 
house was rid of ghosts from that time for- 
ward ! 

* Very odd!” says Pliny. “ My dear friend, 
what is your private opinion upon this story ?” 


T have ventured to give a translation of 
this letter, not only because it is the 
earliest detailed account of the appear- 
ance of a spectre with which I am ac- 
quainted, nor because it is a specimen of 
the kind of ghost story which is very 
commonly repeated when such stories are 
going the round, but because it is difficult 
to see how any such story could have been 
told except in a letter. There are some 
things for which familiar letters are pecul- 
iarly adapted. In what other branch of 
literature could a man sit down seriously 
to tell a ghost story? He could hardly 
venture to introduce such a narrative into 
history ; science would deride him, philos- 
ophy would frown at his levity, poetry 
would refuse to lend herself to his tale. 
But in a letter you may be as playful as 
you please, and then you may adapt your- 
self to your correspondent, who may be 
credulous or the reverse, but in any case 
you know he is not likely to take you az 
grand sérieux. In our letters we are not 
expected to write by rule and compasses, 
We are not afraid of too severe criticism. 
A letter is hardly expected to be a full- 
dress performance. 


As far as I know, more than three hun- 
dred years had passed before any such 
collection of letters as that of Pliny was 
published, or at any rate attained to any- 
thing like very general popularity. At 
the close of the fourth century or begin- 
ning of the fifth, Q. Aurelius Symmachus 
thought proper to proclaim to the world 
that he considered himself the prince of 
letter-writers of his time, and the world — 
Zz. é., the Roman world — was in such a di- 
lapidated condition that it took Symma- 
chus at his own valuation. For, like Pliny, 
Symmachus was very rich, had a grand 
house at Rome, and several beautiful villas 
in various parts of the world. If I ever 
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publish a volume of my letters, but I don’t 
know. Somehow rich people seem at all 
times to have delighted in letting man- 
kind read their letters. Any poor creature 
can get his children to read his letters, 
long or short, but to get a whole gener- 
ation of men and women to pore over your 
correspondence and applaud it — that 
seems to be grand. So Symmachus 
thought, and so his son thought, when 
he edited his father’s epistles in ten 
books, I suppose because Pliny had pub- 
lished his in ten books. It is a dreary 
collection —“ vapid as long-decanted 
small beer,” as one says — yet notice- 
able for one feature that in our time 
has become extremely well known to us, 
Symmachus is the first who gives a spec- 
imen of the real genuine begging letter, 
and we have of this two examples. I am 
not going to translate them — partly be- 
cause I am reluctant to facilitate matters 
for the begging impostors and give them 
a model from antiquity, partly because 
most of us have no need to go back to 
the past to find out the kind of epistles 
which the begging impostors send. This 
is a kind of literature familiarity with 
which has bred in most of us a certain 
measure of contempt. There is one let- 
ter which Symmachus wrote for a young 
friend of his, who very much wanted to 
make an offer of marriage to a young lady 
and wished to do so in the best possible 
manner. Symmachus was equal to the 
occasion, and gave his friend a model. 
As to the letters of introduction in this 
collection, they are legion, and the letters 
of condolence and the letters of congrat- 
ulation. But, as I said before, they are a 
dreary lot, and perhaps the only really 
curious and valuable epistles are those 
which have to do with the writer’s bar- 
gains in horseflesh and the purchases he 
made of strange animals for his mena- 
gerie. As for his style, it has one merit 
and one only, it is fairly simple and fluent. 
If the man had written obscurely his rub- 
bish would never have reached a second 
edition. Note that if there is something 
in what a man says, the world will forgive 
a little awkwardness in the manner of 
saying it. But if there is nothing, then 
only that man’s writings are read who can 
be understood at a glance. Miss — what 
was her name ? — was wise in her genera- 
tion, The lips that are always in the 
proper attitude for the pronunciation of 
** potatoes, pruins, and prism” are sure to 
be practised in the enunciation of elegant 
phrases; and in a letter that offends no- 
body, and does not require to be read 
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three times before you can catch its 
meaning, is much more likely to be read 
by thirty times three readers with pleas- 
ure than the otheris to be read three 
times by one. 

Just a generation after Symmachus 
(almost the last of the dandified pagans) 
joined the majority, he actually found an 
imitator in the person of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris. At any rate, they say that Sym- 
machus was his model. Hecertainly did 
not copy his model very closely as far as 
style goes, for a more villanous style than 
that of Sidonius in his letters one would 
not wish to find. Sidonius started in life 
as a politician, and at one time it seemed 
on the cards that he might actually be- 
come emperor of Rome some day, for he 
married the daughter of the emperor 
Flavius Avitus. Avitus had a_ short 
reign of barely a year, and then Sidonius 
found himself effaced. By-and-by he rose 
to the surface again, was employed as an 
ambassador from the Arverni to the em- 
peror Anthemius, got into favor, and had 
a statue of himself set up in Rome. I 
dare say it is there now somewhere. 

One day the emperor said, “ I’ll make 
this man a bishop.” Sidonius protested 
vehemently, by no means liking the pros- 
pect. Butthere was no help for it. In 
those days when an emperor took a thing 
into his headit had tobedone. Sidonius 
became a bishop accordingly — Bishop of 
Clermont, and a very good and conscien- 
tious and zealous bishop he was —so 
good a bishop, in fact, that when he died 
he was proclaimed a saint; and there 
stands his name sure enough, in the Ro- 
man calendar on the 23d of August as 
Saint Apollinaris. 

I can hardly imagine a greater contrast 
than the letters of Symmachus and Sido- 
nius. Symmachus’s trashy epistles have 
been saved from absolute oblivion only 
by their flimsy, transparent style, and the 
very triviality of their contents. The 
letters of Sidonius will always be read in 
Spite of a style that is most repulsive, and 
at times appears studiously unintelligible. 
He is one of those objectionable writers 
whom a man reads because he can only 
get at his information by reading him; for 
really the matter in Sidonius is extremely 
valuable. Some paragraphs you can no 
more make out than you can crack a 
cocoanut with your teeth, These you 
must skip, and if you can find a transla- 
tion, happy are you.* Nevertheless, some 


* See Germain, Essai Littéraire et Historique sur 
Ap. Sid., 1840; Chaix, S. Sidonie Apoll. et son Siécle, 
2 vols, 1867. 





of Sidonius’s letters are charming. Thus 
the careful portrait of Theodoric, king of 
the Goths, in the first book, is one of the 
most elaborate miniatures that have ever 
been drawn in words. So too the de- 
lightful account Sidonius gives of a visit 
he had paid to a friend’s house near 
Nimes, and the sketch he gives of the way 
in which a rich country gentleman kept up 
hospitality in the fifth century is invalu- 
able. We talk about ovr luxurious way 
of living. Let aman read some of Sido- 
nius’s letters, and he will see that fourteen 
hundred years ago, down in the south of 
France, people had a rather exalted notion 
of grand and capacious amusement.* In- 
deed, the impression we get from these 
letters of the prodigality and luxury of the 
times is almost dreadful. There is one 
letter taken up with the description of the 
dresses and appearance of a young bride- 
groom’s retinue on his wedding morning. 
There is another with very valuable de- 
tails on the plan of a large villa, appar- 
ently at Clermont; and there are up and 
down the letter all sorts of odd hints and 
notes which only a letter-writer could have 
inserted. 

But what is especially valuable in this 
correspondence of Sidonius is the fact 
that in it we seem to be taking a farewell 
of heathendom, as it was concerned with 
the life of the upper classes in Roman 
society, and find ourselves moving now in 
a world that has, if not yet become Chris- 
tianized, yet has become profoundly mod- 
ified in its habits of thought, and even in 
its moral tone, by the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Between the letters of Symma- 
chus, the pagan gentleman, and those of 
Sidonius, the Christian bishop, one would 
expect to find a great gulf fixed. There 
is no gulf at all; Sidonius, the Christian 
gentleman, bridges it over, and by the 
time that Sidonius has taken his place as 
the bishop of his diocese, and begins to 
write letters to other bishops and to the 
pope and the clergy round him, we feel 
that we have stepped with him into the 
Christian world, and are not surprised to 
find that in this valuable correspondence 
we are brought face to face with that not 
always very edifying form of composition, 
to wit, religious letter-writing. 

Here I am touching upon a branch of 
our subject which requires such very del- 
icate handling that I feel I had better pass 
it by with a very few words. This, how- 
ever, must be said, that religious letters 
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were things unknown till the gospel made 
its way in the world. Not till the ten- 
dency had been at work to a very danger- 
ous extent whereby people were urged to 
aim at being Christians first and men and 
women afterwards — not till unanimity in 
opinion on matters of faith had become 
the idol which all professing Christians 
were taught to bow down to, and till a 
wave of fierce and intolerant asceticism 
had swept over the Christian world, and 
men and women had been taught the duty 
of self-examination and _ self-contempla- 
tion to an extent which made their own 
dreams and moods and emotional condi- 
tion appear to them the only realities, and 
God’s beautiful world that with its glories 
was appealing to them on every side was 
getting to seem the only dreamland — not 
till then did people begin to write re- 
ligious letters, detailing their own expe- 
riences, telling of their own or others’ 
visions, or temptations, or ecstasies; and 
at the best occupied with discussions on 
the interpretation of sacred Scriptures, 
or the writer’s views on theology, the 
beatific vision, counsels of perfection, and 
those tempestuous emotional paroxysms 
which are called conflicts of the soul. 

I am not at all sure that such letters as 
these when they abound (as they have 
abounded at times) indicate that religion 
is ina flourishing condition in the Church, 
or in a healthy condition for the indi- 
vidual. But with such letters I feel that 
it would be unwise to meddle now. The 
fourth century saw the beginning of what 
may be called religious letter-writing. 
The three largest collections of these let- 
ters are those of St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
and St. Basil. St. Augustine’s letters 
can really hardly be called letters at all; 
they are for the most part treatises on the 
interpretation of sacred Scripture, or on 
theological or philosophical questions. 
The human element, and even the moral 
element, is conspicuously absent. I can 
think of only a single instance in all this 
collection of two hundred and sixty-three 
epistles which I could describe as a grace- 
ful or affecting letter; I mean that one in 
which the writer accepts the present of a 
tunic which a young lady had prayed him 
as a special favorto wear. Sapidia — that 
was her name — had made the tunic for 
her brother with her own hand. Her 
brother had died — suddenly, we may 
infer; would Augustine wear the tunic as 
a memento of the dear lost one, as a token 
of regard and confidence from the sorrow- 
ing sister? Augustine writes that he was 
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that he was replying to the letter of the 
poor girl. 

In the letters of St. Jerome, which 
number one with another just one hun- 
dred and fifty, we have some valuable 
notices of the religious life of the time, 
and we get a most curious impression of 
the awfully high pressure at which devout 
people were living at the close of the fourth 
century. So far St. Jerome’s letters are 
invaluable, but there is an unreality about 
them. I do not mean insincerity. The 
men and women are zo¢ men and women, 
but creatures who are trying to be some- 
thing else, and who believe themselves to 
be something else. Jerome’s letters are, 
with, I think, a single exception, eminently 
and glaringly unpractical. Jerome him- 
self is up in a balloon, and he seems to 
assume that everybody else is, or ought to 
be, or wishes to be, or is trying to be up 
in a balloon too. The single exception 
(which, however, you must take for what 
it is worth) is the letter to Leta, in which 
he gives advice on the education of a 
young lady whose mother was very anx- 
ious to bring her up religiously. The 
rules are almost amusing. The girl is not 
to mince her words as the fashion is; she 
is not to paint; not to have her ears 
bored; not to dye her hair red; not to 
dine with her parents lest she should 
learn to be greedy; not to allow any young 
gentleman with curly hair to smile at her; 
she is to learn to spin, and she is by no 
means to learn dancing or fancy work. 

I think we have met with this kind of 
advice in more modern times than St. 
Jerome’s, but a letter like this is note- 
worthy because it shows us how there is 
really nothing new under the sun; and 
this, perhaps, is one of the most useful 
lessons which familiar letters read us — 
they hold the mirror not up to nature, but 
they hold it upto society, and remind us 
that the manners of one age are not so 
very different from those of another. 

St. Basil’s letters are very much less 
known than those of his two great con- 
temporaries, but they are far more real, 
genuine, human, and interesting than 
those of Augustine and Jerome. Basil’s 
letters have a wide range of subjects, and 
his correspondents were people of all 
ranks and classes and opinions — pagan 
philosophers and professors, governors 
of provinces, ladies in distress, rogues 
who had tried to take him in, and of course 
a host of bishops and clergy. There are 
going on for four hundred of St. Basil’s 
letters which have come down to us, and 
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lar once. Certainly nobody reads them 
now. Yet as letters —as natural, grace- 
ful, gentlemanly letters —they are incom- 
parably superior to those of Augustine or 
Jerome — ¢hese are always dreadfully grim. 
But Basil can laugh and can be playful — 
witness his letter to the governor of Cap- 
padocia, who had cured himself of an 
illness by dieting himself on pickled cab- 
bage. ‘* My dear sir,” says Basil, “I am 
delighted at the news. I never believed 
in cabbage before, still less in pickled 
cabbage; but now I shall praise it as 
something superior to the lotus that 
Homer talks of — yea, not inferior to the 
very ambrosia that served as the food of 
the gods!” The governor answered that 
letter very briefly, and his answer has 
been preserved. “My right reverend 
brother,” says the governor, “you are 
right, there’s nothing like pickled cab- 
bage! Twice to cabbage kills —so the 
saying hasit. I find many times to cab- 
bage cures. Come and try. Dine with 
me to-morrow on pickled cabbage — that 
and nothing more!” I think the gov- 
ernor hadthe bishopthere. I suppose he 
felt compelled to go, but I can’t be quite 
sure. Think of a saint solemnly dining 
on pickled cabbage ! 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
after St. Basil’s time, after St. Augustine’s 
time, the art of writing letters in an easy, 
‘familiar, frank, and unconstrained way 
died out for more than a thousand years. 
‘I.do not mean that no letters have come 
down to us; they swarm in medizval 

literature; the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
‘turies are especially rich in epistles, for 
that is a better name for the missives 
which the prominent personages of those 
centuries issued. But these epistles have 
all the appearance of being made by ma- 
chinery. To begin with, they are almost 
always written by men in office, either in 
the State or the Church, by bishops or 
archdeacons, or kings or nobles, or abbots 
or,priors. One never hears the prattle of 
a. child, or the sob of the widow, or the 
laughter of a friend. The letter-writers 
never unbend. Even in St. Bernard’s 
letters we hear little about common af- 
fairs. I remember one of them in which 
St.. Bernard, being away from Clairvaux, 
and-either at Rome or on his way to 
.Rome, gets tidings that a certain landed 
proprietor .in the neighborhood had 
swooped down upon a herd of swine which 
belonged to St. Bernard and his monks. 
The letter isa short one, and it bluntly 
tells the offending marauder that on the 
-receipt of this letter he shall straightway 





send back the pigs without an hour's de- 
lay. “If not,” says St. Bernard, “I will 
beyond a doubt excommunicate thee for 
thine evil doings.” It was no light offence 
to drive off the pigs of a holy abbot. But 
the point is that the abbot was writing and 
not the man, and it is so, as far as I have 
observed, through all the correspondence 
of these ages. The people whose letters 
were thought worth preserving were all 
personages, they are players in the drama 
of their time, and they all have their stage 
dresses on — nay, they have all broken 
with anything like the family life and the 
sympathies and affections which flourish 
round the domestic hearth. The official 
life has swallowed up the personal. 

If you ask how and why this was, I 
should be disposed to assign more than 
one cause for the phenomenon. But cer- 
tainly the most powerful and most crush- 
ing influence which produced this effect 
was that which was furnished by the al- 
most universal intolerance of anything 
that bordered on freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech during the long period 
to which I havereferred. Donot commit 
the mistake of assuming that this intoler- 
ance was only in matters of theology. It 
was in everything. The bitterest and nar- 
rowest intolerance that ever was displayed 
was not greater in the domain of theology 
proper than in the domain of philosophy. 
Abelard was no ecclesiastic, and the party 
strifes between nominalists and realists 
had only a remote bearing upon religious 
belief. When Vacarius, the greatest law- 
yer of the twelfth century, began to lec- 
ture at Oxford, and was gathering crowds 
round him in his lecture-room, the king, 
Stephen, drove him away from England 
because he would have no new-fangled 
science of law. Heresy as late as the 
fourteenth century did not mean only the- 
ological heresy, it meant any novelty in 
physical science, politics, law, even art. 
For a thousand years people were afraid 
of expressing their real sentiments, they 
were afraid of one another, orthodoxy was 
the one thing needful, and any revolt from 
the tyranny of the dominant authorities 
was visited upon the rebel with no sparing 
hand. How could people write freely as 
friend to friend with a halter round their 
necks? It was not till the time of the 
Renaissance that men began to unbosom 
themselves again. In speaking thus I 
must be understood to speak with special 
reference to England and Englishmen, for 
the intellectual awakening of Italy in the 
fourteenth century had characteristics 
peculiar to itself, and the letters of Pe 
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trarch are wholly unlike anything which 
we have to produce in our literature of the 
same age. 

But when the fifteenth century dawns, 
then we come upon what, I think, may 
fairly be called the incomparable collec- 
tion which goes by the name of the Paston 
letters, and which, I think, stands quite 
alone in literature as an assemblage of the 
private letters addressed by members of a 
family of distinction to one another during 
a period of eighty-seven years, and which 
includes more than a thousand letters, the 
earliest of the date of 1422, the latest writ- 
ten in 1509. The minuteness of detail, 
the naturalness, the outspokenness of this 
correspondence, the way io which by its 
help we are plunged into the family life 
and social habits and political schemes 
and conflicts of this period of our history, 
are so wonderful and so thoroughly unre- 
served that an attempt was made about 
twenty years ago by the late Mr. Herman 
Merivale to show that they were and must 
be a forgery. The attempt was trium- 
phantly scattered tothe winds. Mr. Meri- 
vale was smitten hip and thigh, the origi- 
nal letters were actually produced, and are 
now deposited in the national archives. 
We are not likely to hear any further 
doubts of their genuineness. 

One of the arguments that Mr. Meri- 
vale brought forward to prove his point 
was that, on a comparison of these compo- 
sitions with the published works of the 
time, and especially with what might be 
called the professional English of the 
bookmakers, the Paston letters were in 
incomparably more simple and modern in 
their language, incomparably more intel- 
ligible and readable than the books were. 
The fact is undeniable, and it is a very 
significant fact too. Familiar letters, if 
they are not lucid and unaffected in style, 
if they are pretentious and stilted, are 
worthless. Fine writing is bad enough 
anywhere; it is detestable in a letter. If 
a man is paid by the page for his writing, 
and has to live by it, we may pity him for 
his hard fate; and if he spins off his peri- 
ods with a view to covering so much space 
in a given time, it is partly his fault and 
partly the fault of his unhappy .circum- 
stances; but if a man writes pages upon 
pages of commonplace in a bombastic and 
inflated style to a relation or a friend it is 
all his fault. He, at any rate, might have 
let it alone. 

When we come to the sixteenth cen- 
tury we come toa very curious condition 
of affairs. As far as the guantity of let- 
ters is concerned, the sixteenth century 
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has perhaps the largest assemblage of 
letters to produce of any period in En- 
glish history. The letters and papers (for 
the most part letters in form) of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, which have already 
been calendared, count by hundreds of 
thousands. The Cecil correspondence 
preserved at Hatfield, which extends from 
the accession of Edward the Sixth to 
the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
is a fathomless ocean of letters. We 
are told that during all those fifty years 
over which the Cecil correspondence ex- 
tends scarcely a day passes which does 
not produce one or more letters connected 
with passing events. The Cecil corre- 
spondence is said to contain upwards of 
thirty thousand documents, only a portion 
of which 1s bound up in two hundred and 
ten huge volumes. Yet it is remarkable 
that in all this prodigious assemblage of 
letters which the sixteenth century could 
produce, the really hearty, friendly letters 
are rarities. The men are all dressed in 
buckram, the women are all playing a 
part; there is no free, unrestrained inter- 
course. 

When James the First came to the 
throne English society seemed to recover 
from the constraint which had oppressed 
it so long, and then everybody began to 
write letters —their name is legion. Ev- 
erybody began to write letters then, and 
everybody regarded letter-writing as a 
graceful accomplishment by which he 
might hope to gain friends or improve 
his prospects, or even make money; it 
was like playing the violin. Who could 
tell whether a career might not be open 
to the professional? For the zews/etters 
of the seventeenth century did the work of 
the newspapers now, and the quidnuncs 
of the time bought and sold the last piece 
of intelligence, which straightway was 
committed to paper and circulated some- 
times widely, sometimes among the priv- 
ileged few. And this, too, produced its 
effect upon the familiar intercourse which 
was Carried on by correspondence. The 
letter-writers were writing for an outside 
public, and how large that public might 
grow to be noone could say. When the 
Commonwealth comes, and everybody is 
suspicious of his next-door neighbor, as 
he had been in the cenutury before, it is 
noticeable that there is a great dearth of 
such letters as we should most desire to 
meet with—so great a dearth, indeed, 
that we are very imperfectly acquainted 
with the general tone of sentiment among 
even the middle and upper classes, and 
their real opinions and secret hopes and 
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fears and wishes under the protectorate. 
It is extremely significant that in those 
periods of our history when Englishmen 
were most held down by the tyranny of 
their rulers, when their lives and liberties 
were most insecure, when the nation was 
cowering in the most abject panic—I 
mean under the terror of Henry the 
Eighth, under the oligarchy which ruled 
in the name of Edward the Sixth, and 
under the iron heel of Cromwell — we 
have almost nothing that can be called 
familiar and friendly letters. In times of 
horror and fear and suspicion, and when 
no man can trust his neighbor or kins- 
man, men and women dare not put pen to 
paper; then the least said the soonest 
mended. 

It is only when the reign of Queen Anne 
had come to an end that English letter- 
writing revived. Pope and Bolingbroke 
wrote for fame, Gray and Horace Wal- 
pole wrote for love. I think only one man 
that ever put pen to paper has surpassed 
Horace Walpole as a letter-writer. Gray 
and he were at Cambridge together, and 
through life they were always friends and 
correspondents. It is impossible now to 
do much more than mention the names of 
these accomplished men. Gray’s own 
letters are very finished compositions — 
not because he labored at them, they 
never smell of the lamp; I should be sur- 
prised to hear that he had ever re-written 
a letter in his life — but Gray had all the 
fastidiousness and precision of style which 
come of severe scholarly training and cor- 
rect scholarly taste, and it is conceivable 
that if his education had been other than 
it was, he might have proved only an or- 
dinary correspondent. I sometimes think 
that if Cowper had been sent to the Uni- 
versity, instead of to an attorney’s office, 
he might have been, and would have been, 
more like Gray than any one else. But 
Horace Walpole would have been Horace 
Walpole whatever his training had been. 
His letters came from him by a sponta- 
neity that can never beattained. He was 
born a writer of letters, and if he had been 
shut up in a desert island like Robinson 
Crusoe he would have written letters all 
the same, and kept them till some ship 
arrived which shouid carry them to their 
destination. The good-humor, the gaiety, 
the delicate satire, the exquisitely felic- 
itous turns of expression, the sly hits here 
and the shrewd comments there, the in- 
imitable way in which he tells a story, the 
absence of that scowling detraction and 
venomous spite which make some of 
Pope’s letters so distasteful — all this and 
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a great deal more make those nine vol- 
umes of Horace Walpole’s correspon- 
dence the delightful treasure-house they 
are. I never take down a volume of 
Horace Walpole’s letters without reading 
more than I intended, without thinking 
and sometimes saying to myself, Why will 
people write any more books? Surely we 
have enough already! 

I] have ventured to say that one letter- 
writer has surpassed even Horace Wal- 
pole, but I feel inclined to withdraw my 
words. Could any one surpass him? 
Well, if any one could or did, that one was 
Charles Lamb. And if he did it was be- 
cause in Walpole’s large correspondence 
there is sometimes silver mixed with the 
gold, and sometimes the writer’s heart is 
not quite free from guile, nor his hands 
alwaysclean. But Charles Lamb’s letters 
are all gold, all pure gold. When he 
dipped his pen in the inkhorn all the gall 
evaporated. That unique genius seemed 
to be unassailable by the baser passions 
and meaner motives which trouble com- 
mon men ; that gentle spirit did not seem 
to know what the feeling of jealousy 
or hatred or spite or envy meant. Only 
once that I remember was he known to be 
angry, but then more grievously hurt 
and troubled than wroth. It was when 
Southey had quite unintentionally laid 
bare an old and dreadful wound. 

No man can be the worse for reading 
Walpole’s letters, but any man or woman 
or boy or girl will be the better — yes, 
very greatly the better—for reading 
Charles Lamb’s letters, every word of 
them. 

Take the following specimen. Itis one 
of that incomparable collection of letters 
addressed to his friend Manning, and I 
give it as an instance of the same kind of 
literary composition of which | have 
already instanced the ghost story in 
Pliny’s correspondence, when I said that 
only in a Jetter could such a story be told ; 
for as there are some subjects which are 
best dealt with by a poet, and some bya 
mathematician, and some by an historian, 
and some by a philosopher, so there are 
some which only admit of being handled 
by a letter-writer who has no higher aim 
than to delight or amuse or interest his 
friend, and to carry on a genial and light- 
hearted talk with him on paper when he 
can no longer talk with him by word of 
mouth. His aim is to provoke him to 
laughter or playful retort, to engage with 
him in a game of skill and repartee, when 
neither side.desires to be too sombre, 
where both are playing for love, and each is 
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the merrier for all the surprises and tricks 
and passages with the foils that occur as 
the game goeson. Take, I say, the follow- 
ing as a specimen : — 


DEAR MANNING, .. . I wish you had made 
London in your way. There is an exhibition 
quite uncommon in Europe, which could not 
have escaped your genius — a live rattlesnake, 
ten feet in length, and the thickness of a big 
leg. I went tosee it last night by candlelight. 
We were ushered into a room very little bigger 
than ours at Pentonville. A man and woman 
and four boys live in this room, joint tenants 
with nine snakes, most of them such as no 
remedy has been discovered for their bite. 
We walked into the middie, which is formed 
by the half-moon of wired boxes, all mansions 
of snakes — whip-snakes, thunder-snakes, pig- 
nose snakes, American vipers, and ¢his monster. 
He lies curled up in folds; and immediately a 
stranger enters (for he is used to the family, 
and sees them play at cards) he set up a rattle 
like a watchman’s in London, or near as loud, 
and reared up a head from the midst of. these 
folds like a toad, and shook his head, and 
showed every sign a snake can show of irrita- 
tion. I had the foolish curiosity to strike the 
wires with my finger, and the devil flew at me 
with his toad-mouth wide open; the inside of 
his mouth is quite white. I had got my finger 
away, nor could he well have bit me with his 
big mouth, which would have been certain 
death in five minutes. But it frightened me 
so much that I did not recover my voice for a 
minute’s space. I forgot, in my fear, that he 
was secured. You would have forgot too, for 
*tis incredible how such a monster can be con- 
fined in small] gauzy-looking wires, [ dreamed 
of snakes in the night. I wish to heaven you 
could see it. He absolutely swelled with pas- 
sion to the bigness of a large thigh. I could 
not retreat without infringing on another box, 
and just behind a little devil, not an inch from 
my back, had got his nose out, with some diffi- 
culty and pain, quite through the bars! He 
was soon taught better manners. All the 
snakes were curious, and objects of terror; 
but this monster, like Aaron’s serpent, swal- 
lowed up the impression of the rest. He 
opened his cursed mouth, when he made at 
me, as wide as his head was broad. I hal- 
looed out quite loud, and felt pains all over 
my body with the fright. 

Yours sincerely, 
PHILO-SNAKE, C. L, 


I have been told that when I was a 
child Charles Lamb once patted me on 
the head. (Surely the hair will never 
cease to grow on that particular spot! ) 
But what a reserve of joy he would have 
bestowed upon me if he had ever written 
me a letter! A man with a letter of 
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Charles Lamb’s in his breast coat-pocket 
addressed to his very self would be as 
rich as one who owns a genuine Hob- 
bema. 


We have come to our own time at last, 
after skimming on the surface of the cen- 
turies. We have got back to the post- 
master-general from whom we started. 
Bless the good man and all that belong to 
him! We could not do without him now, 
and we owe him more than we know. 
But is it true that with the increase of 
quantity there is coming a deterioration in 
the quality of ourletters? Never believe 
it! First-rate quality in any commodity 
— material or mental, moral or spiritual 
—is not to be had for the asking. But 
pleasant, cheery, happy letters, such let- 
ters as — like the quality of mercy — are 
twice blest; courteous, graceful letters, 
such as win young people friends, and go 
far to keep such friends in good humor; 
hearty, affectionate letters, such as strike 
the chords of love and awaken mysterious 
tremors in response; letters that tend to 
keep us at our best and to protect us from 
sinking down to our worst,—these any 
one may write who is not too indolent to 
take trouble and not possessed by the de- 
lusion that accomplishments come by 
nature as spots do upon the leopard’s 
hide. 


Young men and maidens! When I 
began to write this paper I started with 
the most audacious purpose in my mind. 
I actually intended to offer you some 
valuable advice on the subject of letter- 
writing, beginning with firstly and end- 
ing with forty-ninthly. Happily for my 
reputation, the gifted editor of this re- 
view decidedly objected to this exces- 
sive display of practical wisdom, and even 
Mr. Cadaverous outdid himselié by re- 
marking: “Sir, I am surprised at your 
imprudence; no doctor, not even a doc- 
tor of divinity, should give advice gratis ; 
did it never occur to you that a handsome 
fortune might be realized by setting up as 
a professor of epistolopathy and charging 
the usual fee?” 

The suggestion is receiving my most 
earnest attention, and I am not without 
hopes that a house in Savile Row may be 
vacant before next season. 

AuausTus JESSOPP. 
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From All The Year Round. 
IN HELIGOLAND. 


IN THREE PARTS, 


PART III. 


THERE are neither horses nor cows on 
the island of Heligoland, a few goats only 
being kept, whose extremely unpleasant 
milk is sold at a fabulous price. These, 
with four or five sheep waiting their turn 
to be killed, compose the whole reserve 
stock of the island, and browse upon 
rocks, flints, and a little short green grass. 
There are no roads, but the clean little 
toy-like-looking lodging-houses, bright as 
paint and whitewash can make them, are 
popped down on the velvet turf any- 
where, to all appearance without founda- 
tions. They are all of one story, and 
everything is sacrificed to compactness ; 
otherwise in the fierce winds which assail 
and occasionally cover the islands with 
driving sea foam, the houses would be lit- 
erally blown over the cliff. I saw a few 
small patches of potatoes; but there is 
really no room for anything to be cul- 
tivated, and the few flowers about are 
stunted as if shrinking from the salt sea- 
winds. The unwritten tongue spoken is 
of course akin to German, but no more 
resembling the language of Berlin than 
Cape Dutch does that spoken in Holland. 
They appear to be hardy, law-abiding peo- 
ple, of somewhat slow understanding, who 
must work hard, and make all they can 
while the summer bathing-season lasts, 
knowing that a long, dark, stormy, north- 
ern winter will soon settle down upon 
them, during which all the population, 
save the fishermen and pilots, just hiber- 
nate in their houses. From November 
to April the vast caves which honeycomb 
the perpendicular and inaccessible sides 
of the island are alive and resounding 
with the melancholy, ceaseless cry of the 
sea-birds, whose winter home is among 
the fissures of these storm-lashed rocks. 
Much good shooting is obtained by a 
hardy sportsman during this inclement 
season, but at great fatigue and often 
peril of his life. The town, so called, or 
Unterland, is at the bottom of the steps, 
and they have much pride in a rather fine | 
Conversation-haus or public assembly | 
room, where, during the season, a band | 
discourses sweet music, and a little mild | 





dancing, on an excellent floor,can be in-| dant hauls of fish. 
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royal bandat Vienna. Fish catching and 
curing occupy the greater part of the 
islanders’ lives, and fish is their staple 
food, the supply luckily never failing. 

The church on the Oberland, storm- 
beaten, unclothed, and bleak, is a very old 
building, really its sole merit, for it can 
boast of no beauty of form or architecture, 
without or within. Though an English 
colony for more than seventy years, the 
service was in German, a Lutheran cler- 
gyman officiating. The congregation, 
whom I can only justly describe as being 
not “well favored,” sat in their high, 
dreary pews, with only the crowns of their 
heads visible, and moved nothing but their 
eyes, with a stolid, stony look, like tor- 
toises, entirely devoid of interest or en- 
thusiasm, while their excellent pastor 
droned monotonously through the lengthy 
service; but they showed that at all events 
they were not without excellent lungs 
when the few hymns were sung, the stout 
building ringing with their hoarse notes, 
as they rose and fell like the sea surging 
in a cave, 

There were two christenings in the 
middle of the morning service, both pretty 
and interesting. First, some little chil- 
dren, related to the babies about to be 
baptized, brought mugs of water, carried 
with exceeding care, lest they should be 
broken, which were emptied into the font. 
The. godmothers, who wore bride-like 
wreaths of flowers upon their heads, ac- 
companied by the godfather (who looked 
extremely depressed) conducted the ba- 
bies and arranged everything, the parents 
never appearing at all; and we were told 
that a marriage between the sponsors was 
not considered legal, as they were too 
closely related. Perhaps this fact ac- 
counted for their melancholy appearance. 
This law seemed the more odd, inasmuch 
as a Heligolander frequently espouses his 
own niece without let or hindrance. 

Suspended by cords from the heavy raft- 
ers above were several small models of 
ships under full sail, gaudily painted, of 
decidedly Dutch build, presented by sail- 
ors who had vowed them to their church 
when io peril on the seas—a relic of 
Roman Catholic days curiously surviving 
in a Lutheran church, where all was se- 
verely simple. A lengthy prayer (the 
governor whispered to me) was for abun- 
I observed that many 


dulged in, supposing the gentlemen to be | joined heartily in this prayer who had been 


in correct evening costume (they are very | 
particular about this). The Kapellmeister | 


was a man of great eminence at the time | 


wholly unmoved during the remainder of 
the service. It evidently came home to 
their slow minds, which is scarcely aston- 


of which I speak, and had been in the | ishing, seeing that to many of the congre- 
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gation it meant the difference between 
starvation or competence. Not so very 
long ago | was informed “a good wreck ” 
was publicly prayed for, in lieu of good 
hauls of fish, with greatfervor. It showed 
that, however mistaken the object, they 
had faith in the efficacy of prayer. There 
were no children in the island, unless the 
grave, miniature men, exactly the pattern 
of their fathers, and solid, bunchy little 
maidens with caps on could be considered 
as such; but they appeared to be grown 
up from birth, and not to have an idea of 
amusing themselves, 

The governor’s one thought was the 
welfare of Heligoland, well assisted as he 
was by his trusty German island secretary, 
a faithful servant to the nation for halfa 
long lifetime. The latter, however, had 
his distractions in bird-stuffing, and closely 
observing the habits of the many migra- 
tory birds congregating here, to say noth- 
ing of painting on stones, and many other 
accomplishments. The governor himself 
— who, extraordinary as it seemed, was 
content to vegetate upon a rock in the 
North Sea for twenty years — had been a 
Guardsman well known about London, and 
had shown much gallantry in the Crimea, 
as aide-de-camp to Lord Cardigan. It 
was his own choice to remain in Heligo- 
land, for promotion to larger governments 
had repeatedly been offered to him, and 
as often declined. During our stay a 
serious weight lay upon his Excellency’s 
mind —no less than an appalling deficit 
in his yearly budget. We used to laugh 
heartily over his troubles, because this 
deficit that was in future ages to create a 
national debt for Heligoland amounted to 
£22 6s. 8d.! We proposed that six per 
cent. debentures for the amount should 
be issued, and taken up in £1 shares, by 
the merry party staying at Government 
House. But while alluding to deficits, 
mention must be made of his triumphs, 
which lay in the success of a constitution 
recently granted to the Heligolanders, a 
necessary part of their bodily property 
they had previously been without. 

We had much pleasant society, the 
French and Spanish ambassadors to Ber- 
lin, the former bearing the honored name 
of Talleyrand-Perigord — well known in 
London society twenty years before — to- 
gether with secretaries of legation, were 
our frequent guests at Government 
House; and we were all much interested 
in Mr. Mullier, a fine young German, 
who had been the third officer of the fa- 
mous Alabama, and who, under the care 
of his uncle, Dr. von Aschen, was slowly 
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recovering from a dangerous wound re- 
ceived in the action. Many of our even- 
ings were passed in the Conversation- 
haus, where all the pleasant people met 
together and enjoyed the cheeriest talks 
to the music of our fine Austrian band. 
Cards were there for those who liked 
them, but high play and gambling were 
strictly forbidden. We generally mounted 
the steps in a body about ten P.M., as very 
early hours are kept all over the island, 
always ending by a steady lookout from 
the lighthouse, at the bottom of the gar- 
den, in case any Danes, Austrians, or 
other marauders were on the move. 

The few flowers that survive the strong, 
salt winds, are generally scentless and 
stunted, and some there are which will 
only give forth their scent to the night 
and early morning. A day or two after 
my arrival at Government House I was 
awoke in the grey dawn by the powerful 
scent of a curious trailing blossom, sus- 
pended from the trelliswork of the veran- 
dah ; its name is unfortunately forgotten, 
but the delicious perfume never can be. 
Those mornings in June and July, from 
this quiet, closely paled garden, are a 
dream of peace. The blue sea only 
heaved and labored in great undulations, 
as if in sobbing remembrance of the 
fierce storm which had torn its now placid 
breast. From my perch high up in the 
lighthouse I could see spread out with 
beautiful map-like precision the greenish 
milky white patches stretching towards 
the Féhr Islands, denoting shoal water, 
the white sails of ships, and long black 
trails of smoke on the horizon, all culmi- 
nating to the same point —the entrance 
to the Elbe, while to seaward the great 
North Sea traffic passed and repassed 
ceaselessly toand fro. The climate at this 
period of the year is excellent, neither too 
hot nor too cold; and my remembrances 
of Heligoland in the summer are most 
cheerful, healthful, and pleasant. 

“But, ah! dear lady,” explained the 
poor governor, “there is another side to 
the picture; you know not our winter, 
when the pale sun rises so late and sets 
so early, when the sea beats and flings 
itself as in furious wrath against these 
hard rocks—rocks against which hun- 
dreds of tough ships have been ground to 
splinters.” He told me that all day long 
in the drear, half-light winter, vast flights 
of Arctic birds, I believe Lapland bunt- 
ings, wheel and scream with loud discord- 
ant cries, as if in pain, among the rocky 
crevices high above the sea-ffoam. Heavy 
storms of hurricane force sweep over the 
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bare, unprotected island for weeks to- 
gether, only to be succeeded by thick, 
rolling sea-fog, wet as rain. And then 
how dreary the long hours of darkness, 


when no one leaves the shelter of the! 


sturdy, one-storied little houses, save the 
hardy fisher-folk, who are like the sea- 
gulls in their contempt for danger and 
familiarity with the heaving waves. These 
fishermen will brave the greatest dangers 
to succor each other in need, but there 
never comes a time when their hearts are 
melted to tenderness and pity -— they are 
grave and stolid of speech and aspect, 
old with toil while yet young these Norse- 
men, descendants of the hardy Danes of 
ages past. In the frequent and dangerous 
sea-fogs that envelop this island, the pierc- 
ing cries of multitudes of sea birds hover- 
ing around these hollow, wave-worn caves, 
are sometimes heard by mariners many 
miles away at sea, and serve as an invalu- 
able warning of the proximity of danger. 
After a hard winter vast masses of pack 
ice float down the Elbe and out to sea, 
catching the poor little island traders and 
fishing-boats in an icy and often danger- 
ous embrace. 

We had one great storm in June, when 
the thundering, booming surf beat against 
the rocks to seaward with the force of a 
battering-ram. As the wind hurled its 
furious breath against the low-lying build- 
ings of Government House, one compre- 
hended why it was but one story, and 
turned in bed endeavoring in vain to 
deaden the sound of the violent blasts, 
which threatened to uproot the frail house 
and hurl it over the rocks into the sea be- 
low. 

Heligoland is the favorite (proposed) 
resting-place for those vast flights of wood- 
cock which, in the month of October, 
leave the fast-fading forests and bare 
rye-fields of Norway and Sweden, where 
they have hatched out their young and 
fattened the young birds upon the resin- 
ous shoots of larch and succulent bil- 
berries of the far north. At the first ice- 
blast they prepare to fly south, and about 
the middle of October every eye in Heli- 
goland is on the alert watching for their 
arrival. Right across the narrowest end 
of the island high poles are fixed in the 
ground; from pole to pole strong fishing- 
nets are stretched, resembling gigantic 
tennis-nets, All is now prepared for the 
hospitable reception of the poor tired 
birds, and at last the happy day arrives. 
Sometimes during church time the cry is 
heard, “The woodcock are coming!” 
when every soul, including the clergyman, 
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rushes out, and seizing a long club-stick 
provided for the purpose, watches the long, 
black, wavy streak in the sky till it comes 
nearer and nearer. The poor birds fly 
very low in their fatigue after so long a 
flight, and hitting against the nets fall 
down and are killed in enormous numbers, 
This is the rich harvest of the year for the 
Heligolanders, and boats are immediately 
got ready to convey the dead birds to 
Hamburg. Woodcock paté is also made 
for the next week without ceasing, and 
fetches large prices in Germany, being 
very like Strasburg paté. So few escape 
to continue their flight that this massacre 
of the innocents may account for the com- 
paratively rare appearance of these excel- 
lent birds in our English woods. Mr. 
Giatké, the island secretary, whose life has 
been spent here, and whose knowledge of 
the habits of birds and their migration is 
second to none, has contributed many 
papers on the subject culled from a per- 
sonal observation of forty long years. 
Not only do the woodcock congregate in 
great quantities on this island, but enor- 
mous flights of chaffinches, buzzards, 
hedge-sparrows, jays, and Lapland bunt- 
ings. Mr. Gatké observed also millions 
of fieldfares. These birds arrived during 
the cold winter of 1878; in February of 
the same year skylarks in equal numbers 
were seen; so that it seemed as if birds 
which usually stay at home became migra- 
tory under the pressure of unusual cold. 
All these rarely seen birds Mr. Gatké 
noticed during the two severe winters fol- 
lowing that of 1878. In one of his late 
papers quoted in the 7imes, and all well 
worth reading, Mr. Gatké remarks that 
“ birds about to take flight only commence 
the journey with a favorable wind; they 
prefer what sailors call a beam wind, for 
which they will wait many days with ad- 
mirable patience and almost human intel- 
ligence.” He also says that “ some of the 
routes of migratory birds have been sup- 
posed to be ancient coast-lines along 
which their progenitors formerly used to 
travel, the descendants from generation to 
generation having since followed that 
identical track, though the land has long 
ago disappeared into the sea.” This may 
account for the woodcock still taking He- 
ligoland in their flight, as, if tradition 
does not lie, Heligoland and the mainland 
of Schleswig-Holstein were one in bygone 
ages. Large quantities of the feathers 
worn in ladies’ hats come from Heligo- 
land, where the destruction of birds for 
their plumage is one of the great and 
never-failing industries, and where, luck- 
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ily, the supply is so enormous that there 
is no question of extermination, or of even 
perceptibly lessening their numbers. 

Bathing was of course the beginning 
and end of a visitor’s existence. In the 
morning a boat was chartered which 
rowed you over to Sandy Island; after 
disporting yourself in amore or less vig- 
orous manner for the requisite time, a 
loose toilet was made, and you betook 
yourself to one of the little cafés adjoin- 
ing for a late breakfast; an essentially 
lazy life, but then it was part of the 
“cure,” and carefully superintended by 
the “cure doctor,” who arrived at Heli- 
goland with the first visitor and departed 
with the last. 

Our last excitement was the sudden ap- 
pearance of the whole Austrian fleet com- 
ing out of the Elbe, heading for Féhr, the 
paddle -steamer Elizabeth having fish- 
ing-boats laden with coal, and a small 
river steamer in tow. They evidently 
meant business this time. It was known 
that a final armistice had been agreed 
upon ; but no official intimation had been 
communicated to the Austrians, who 
astutely proceeded to take these islands 
before the news could reachthem. Brisk 
cannonading was heard all day long; but 
Captain Hanmer, the Danish commander, 
retreated at nightfall, with his row gun- 
boats, into the shallows, where none could 
follow, and so escaped capture. Peace 
was made at the conclusion of this last 
armistice, and finally signed at Vienna, 
October, 1864. 

Cricket matches now became the great 
amusement, until they were put a stop 
to by telegrams ordering the Wolf and 
her consort to England, there to prepare 
for a commission in the West Indies. 
Her mission in the North Sea was over, 
and the question remained, how | was 
best to get home, as the ship was to sail 
early on the following day, and our weekly 
steamer to Hamburg had but just left us. 

A telegram was sent by the governor 
to the captain of the English steamer 
Countess of Lonsdale, which was to 
sail from Hamburg, for London, on the 
morrow, requesting him to call off the 
island and embark a lady passenger. 
This telegram was unfortunately never 
received. It was intended that the gov- 
ernor’s mail boat, a small craft about 
twenty-eight feet long, should take me on 
board and cut off the steamer somewhere 
between the Elbe light-vessel and Cux- 
haven. I accordingly started at 9 A. M., 
with a fresh south-west wind; but sailed 
into a dense white mist, losing sight of 
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the Wolf with bitter regret, as she 
swiftly steamed out to sea in the opposite 
direction. For seven hours we bobbed 
up and down in the rough chopping sea 
left by a gale of wind, I suffering agonies 
of seasickness. Eric, the governor’s 
trusty coxswain, a sturdy Heligolander, 
who with two others had charge of me, 
vainly entreated that I would drink a 
“leetle grogs,” and kindly covered me up 
with boat-cloaks. At last, when about 
five miles outside the outer Elbe light-ship, 
at 4P.M., our steamer was seen coming 
out. We sailed up alongside her, and 
actually touched her sponson. Eric ges- 
ticulated violently, and shouted “ Stop,” 
that I was a passenger, and I stood up in 
the boat, waved and beckoned; but not- 
withstanding that we had hoisted the jack, 
they only screamed angrily at us and 
never stopped fora moment. My feelings 
may be faintly imagined when | realized 
that she was really steaming swiftly away, 
leaving me stilltwenty miles out at sea, in 
an open boat, with none but Eric and his 
men (all trusty and excellent creatures, 
however). Having made quite sure that 
the steamer had no intention of returning 
for me, there was nothing for it but to go 
on to Cuxhaven, where I landed, a mis- 
erable rag, about 8.30 P.M. Having paid 
and dismissed good Eric, who was still 
dazed and bewildered by such extraor- 
dinary conduct on the part of the steamer, 
and as to what his Excellency, z.¢., the 
governor, would say, | walked about the 
town in the quiet summer evening, and 
saw all the world of Cuxhaven got up very 
smartly, who were coming to the hotel 
where I had been deposited by Eric, fora 
public dance to be given that night. Not 
caring to join in the revels, 1 went cheer- 
lessly to bed, five stories high, in a room 
that could only have been out of the 
builder’s hands a day or two before, as 
the plastered walls were literally stream- 
with wet. 

Telegraphing to Hamburg, I found that 
nothing but a cattle-steamer for Hull 


would call at Cuxhaven next day. She 
was my only chance. Accordingly ] went 
on board the steamer, Emerald Isle, 


early next morning, and found a berth 
vacant. For two days and nights I en- 
dured untold smells and horrors, added to 
my usual luck, a hard gale. I think I 
should have died of nausea and exhaus- 
tion had not the kind captain lent me his 
deck cabin during the day, into which the 
many villanous odors could not penetrate. 
On the third day all that was left of me 
was landed at Hull thankful beyond meas- 
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ure to be on shore again. The explana- 
tion afterwards given by the captain of the 
Countess of Lonsdale, in answer to the 
governor’s and our letter of remonstrance, 
was, that first, he had received no tele- 
gram, and had, therefore, no reason to ex- 
pect me; and secondly, that being himself 
below, the mate on deck did not see our 
boat till she was actually under her spon- 
son, and not half hearing or understand- 
ing Eric’s German, owing to the wash of 
the paddle-wheels, he fancied we had un- 
intentionally got in his way, and were in 
danger of being run down, had taken our 
gesticulations for angry remonstrance, and 
soon ceased looking at us. However that 
may be, | can never forget my despair at 
being left in the open sea, out of sight of 
land, in a small boat with night coming 
on, by that cruel steamer. 





From The Spectator. 
A TROPICAL CALM AND SUNSET. 


IT was during a voyage from London to 
Melbourne that the scene we are to de- 
scribe was beheld. We had passed Ma- 
deira, an azure island of faéry, veiled ‘in 
the golden haze of early dawn, its lofty 
peaks “islanded ” by clouds. Towards 
evening, a few days afterwards, we had 
sighted Teneriffe, a hundred miles to the 
eastward. Its base —indeed, much more 
than its base—was completely hidden, 
and from this side it appeared not as a 
peak, but as an enormous ridge; its crest 
heaved up thirteen thousand feet into the 
sky. Fora long time it was mistaken by 
every one, though all were on the lookout, 
for a long, narrowcloud. Broken, trans- 
verse lines —in reality, huge ravines in 
the mountain-side, in which the snow had 
not melted —seemed to be prominent 
parts of the cloud, catching the sunlight. 
Here we got fairly into the north-east 
trades, and for several weeks afterwards 
we sailed undera sky and upon a sea 
which were the ordinary sky and sea of 
the trade-winds. Both are, in color, of 
an intense Prussian blue, the sky being 
scarcely lighter or brighter than the sea. 
Under the influence of the strong, steady 
breeze, the sea is everywhere raised into 
brisk waves, each with its crest of foam, 
never sluggish and never boisterous. 
White, gleaming clouds, like thick discs 
of cotton-wool, some round, but most of 
them oval, and all at one moderate height, 
fleet across the sky, without rest, but 
without haste. They are distributed as 





regularly as the spots on a leopard’s skin, 
but there is a much greater proportional 
distance between them. The wind blows 
so constantly in absolutely the same direc- 
tion, that sometimes for days together it 
is not necessary to trim the sails or 
touch a rope, except, perhaps, once in 
twenty-four hours to haul in the “ slack,” 
or amount by which ropes that bear the 
principal strains have stretched. By un- 
usual good-luck, when the north-east 
trades began to fail, other favoring breezes 
carried us right through the doldrums — 
the equatorial zone, in which calms are to 
be expected — until we found the south- 
east trades, with which we sailed, in the 
same delightful manner as before, till, 
having passed the great shoulder which 
Brazil obtrudes in the south Atlantic, we 
had crossed the seventeenth parallel of 
south latitude. Here for some days we 
were becalmed. We had been expecting 
in a day or two to sight the now deserted 
island of Trinidada, whose latitude and 
longitude are, roughly, twenty south by 
thirty west; but now, instead of sailing 
from a hundred knots a day —a very bad 
day’s run —to two hundred and twenty 
or thirty, which is a good one for the 
trades, we began not to sail at all, but to 
drift helplessly in some weak eddy, as it 
seemed, of the great Brazilian current, 
from fifteen to forty miles a day. We 
were more than five hundred miles from 
the coast, and quite possibly nearly as 
far from any other ship. It may surprise 
those unaccustomed to the ocean to read 
that one of the worst things to be endured 
in a calm is portentous rolling. Every 
few minutes a succession of surges, larger 
than ordinary, came sweeping by. The 
ship, having no canvas drawing to steady 
her, was easily swayed from side to side, 
and would begin to roll in the most aban- 
doned manner, to the confusion of every 
one when it occurred at meal-times, and 
the scattering of viands and crockery. If 
on deck, it was very advisable to hold on 
tight to something fixed and stanch, until 
the rolling fit was over. When off Cape 
Finisterre, we had been hove to for five 
days in a head gale, and though the roll- 
ing- was bad enough then, it was even 
worse during the calm. Nevertheless, 
though the ocean swell never died away — 
for it never does die away —the surface 
of the deep blue water was unbroken by a 
single ripple. It was like a sea of oil for 
smoothness, and there was not only not 
enough wind to stir the drooping sails, 
but there was not even enough to wafta 
paper boat. After the calm had lasted 
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several days, there was a ring all round 
the ship, perhaps a third of a mile or more 
in diameter, formed by empty bottles, 
wooden barrels and cases, and other flot- 
sam and jetsam, clearly showing how ab- 
solutely windless was the atmosphere. 
The sea, notwithstanding its intense 
color, was so clear, that when a broken 
white plate was thrown overboard, we 
could watch it as it went down, slicing 
from side to side through the water, and 
glinting as it caught the light, for an im 
mense distance, probably fifty fathoms. 
One afternoon some of us lowered a boat 
to bathe. When we had gota little ahead 
of the ship, we could see every spar and 
rope reflected beneath her. The reflec- 
tion was so perfect, that a water-color 
sketch of her that was painted in the boat 
might be looked at upside down for some 
moments before the mistake was discov- 
ered. Towards sundown, after we had 
returned on board, a small shark made its 
appearance. ‘He smells the blood of 
an Englishman,” said an experienced 
traveller. ‘ A shark’s sure to come after 
any one has been overboard.” Curiously 
enough, he was the first and the only one 
that we saw throughout the voyage. 
Some one suggested as an explanation of 
the modern scarcity of sharks in most 
parts of the deep sea, that steamers have 
frightened them away inshore. The 
skipper explained that “ they’ve gone into 
the Atlantic cattle-trade.” On every pas- 
sage across the Atlantic, it seems that two 
or three carcasses at least are thrown over- 
board. The cattle are tethered athwart 
the ship, with their heads outwards, 
and not being able or sensible enough 
to steady themselves as the ship rolls, 
they pitch forward, and striking their 
heads against the side, break their necks. 
As many as two hundred have been killed 
in this way on board asingle ship duringa 
gale. But we must not forget the sunset. 

The day had been very cloudy. The 
stormy-petrels, that had joined us two days 
after leaving Teneriffe, and had followed 
the ship ever since, had deserted us with 
the wind. Here and there a Portuguese 
man-of-war—a poisonous medusa — 
hoisted its tiny sail or standard of trans- 
parent, iridescent film. Occasionally fly- 
ing-fish, chased by their enemies, skimmed 
by us in parabolic curves, sometimes more 
than a hundred yards long, but never ris- 
ing more than about fifteen feet above the 
water. Now and again a shoal of lazy 
grampuses come puffing past the ship, 
awkwardly shouldering their way through 
the water. A whale, or, rather, the foun- 





tain of spray that it sends up, has been 
seen several times far in the offing. Late 
in the afternoon, a shoal of porpoises, half 
a mile or more away on our beam, begin 
to disport themselves in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. The calm seems to have 
filled them with life and frolic spirits. 
They play and roll about incessantly io 
one spot with the utmost liveliness, turn- 
ing somersaults, and making long, arching 
bounds. Often they shoot straight up 
into the air toa height that seems quite 
equal to three times their own length,a 
height that is fully fifteen feet, and then 
turn at the summit of their leap and dive 
straight down again. Except for their 
gambols, the broad expanse of deep-blue 
sea stretches unbroken in every direction 
to the farthest horizon. Such is the scene 
as the sun begins to set. 

While he is still some fifteen or twenty 
degrees above the horizon, we are pre- 
monished by a few red flakes, like scales 
of a fish rubbed off by the finger, and 
golden scintil/e in the west, and by the 
general disposition of the clouds, and the 
silver edges of some, to expect a glorious 
sunset. The whole eastern half of the 
sky, from the horizon upwards, is wrapped 
in a thick, woolly mantle of dark-grey; 
but at perhaps thirty degrees beyond the 
zenith its continuity is broken by an inter- 
val of clear sky, and it forms roughly an 
arch or proscenium, already “ with sun-fire 
garlanded,” for the arena from which we 
are soon to witness the exit of the sun. 
From this break westwards, the clouds 
are dispersed in all the infinite variety of 
form and texture which painters never 
paint, and words can only slightly indi- 
cate. Long, fleecy scrolls, tier behind 
tier, their borders and volutes here and 
there frayed into fringes and tassels, lie 
across the sky at a great height, and ex- 
tend “far, deep, and motionless,” in di- 
minishing bulk with distance, towards the 
westering sun. Towards the horizon, the 
clouds are spread in broad bands and thin 
strips, with small, rounded masses float- 
ing above and in front. In all directions, 
and at many different levels, are a multi- 
tude of clouds of wonderful diversity and 
delicacy of form. The sun is beginning 
to issue from the cloudy pavilion in which 
he has spent the day. Dark, impervious 
banks are piled up from the horizon on 
each side, like curved mountain ridges 
crowned with gigantic towers and battle- 
ments of a Titanic fortification. Already 
pennons and streamers of gold and ver- 
milion are displayed above them, and trom 
cloudy crag and turret beacon-fires are 
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blazing to summon out the hosts of airy 
pensioners refulgent, clad in the shining 
liveries of their regent and progenitor. 
Every moment the splendor grows, we 
cannot tell how. The light diaphanous 
clouds soon become wholly dyed in efflu- 
ent streams of light. Far above all other 
clouds in the azure depths of sky between 
them, nets of dappled gauze and lace like 
veils of lawn, before too fine for sight, 
now first reveal themselves in spangles of 
bright gold. The rose hues tinging the 
prominences of the darker clouds become 
intenser and more diffused. Flakes, 
streaming like leaves upon the autumn 
wind, change as we look, as if by the 
process of the season, from pale gold to 
mellow crimson; while beaded strips of 
grey mist are transmuted into carcanets 
of burning carbuncle. The sun pours 
forth an ever-widening flood of light. 
About the confines of the clear blue 
spaces marvellous shades of green and 
lilac expand themselves, and faster than 
we mark them, new hues blush out, and 
fresh regions of the sky * blossom in pur- 
ple” and gold. The transparency of most 
of the clouds wherever the fire touches 
them is almost as remarkable as the color. 
As they become illuminated, the distinct- 
ness of their markings also is greatly en- 
hanced. Mottled clouds become thickly 
covered with golden scales; long trains, 
crossed with ribs of light and shade like 
a zebra’s side, become barred with alter- 
nate stripes of ruby and light flame-color; 
some tracts remind us of draughts of 
mackerel dying in the sun, maculis auro 
sqgualentibus ardens, while other downy 
expanses, lying in spreading wavelets and 
ripples, like rounded overlapping feathers 
on a sea-bird’s breast, are flecked with 
ruddy streaks and drops, like the torn 
bosom of a pelican in her piety. Nebu- 
lous fronds and plumes, stray filaments 
of gossamer and webs of misty lawn twin- 
ing wisps and flossy curling wreaths, an- 
gular patches that gleam like the gorget 
of a humming-bird, streaming flocks and 
tresses “like the bright hair uplifted from 
the head of some fierce mznad,” tapering, 
sword-like spikes turning every way like 
the cherub’s flaming brand, — these, and 
clouds of countless other forms are soon 
but almost imperceptibly imbued, not, as 
it seems, from without, but as if by fire 
kindling within themselves, with flaming 
color, gold and violet, scarlet, carnation, 
and crimson. Whilst we speak, the hues 
of every part alter continually with ravish- 
ing changes, Ever as the mighty orb 
goes down, they “are growing and glow- 
ing” until their intensity passes descrip- 
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All the west has 
become a vast screen of crimson, with 
tossing waves of golden fire, before and 
above which the nearer clouds, now mostly 
themselves all red, permeated and made 
transparent by “the inmost purple spirit 
of light,” lie like the crowded islands of 


tion or conception. 


an aerial archipelago. Ere long, every- 
thing is steeped in colors of a hundred or 
a thousand tints, all ineffably beautiful. 
Where the sun pierces the clouds and 
throws his level rays along the waves, 
there is little but white light, relieved by 
a few rosy blushes on the water; to the 
north and south, the sea still remains 
deep-blue; from the horizon half-way up 
toward the zenith, and spreading on either 
side almost into a semicircle, is the broad 
sheet of blood-red flame ; elsewhere, every 
imaginable gradation of pure color is 
represented, from the most delicate prim- 
rose and saffron, shading imperceptibly 
through all colors of the rainbow to the 
dark purple of the pansy and the deep 
black-red of the damask rose, and all is 
living fire. 

When the spell fails for a moment to 
enthral our eyes, we look round, and 
behold in eastern sea and sky a pageant 
hardly less magnificent. The great clouds 
that completely shroud the heaven in 
billowy pomp have everywhere assumed a 
tinge of lurid magenta. As we watch, the 
fleecy woof is bathed in an ever-deepening 
tint of splendid color, pouring forth from 
the great source of light. More wondrous 
still, on this side, where our eyes escape 
the overpowering light in the west, the 
ocean, reflecting as in a dull mirror the 
gorgeous color above, glows like a sea of 
liquid amethyst. 

As we turn again and survey the whole 
scene around, we find no part of the vault 
of heaven that is not “deluged with fire.” 
The tremulous air, throughout its total 
space, is all aflame, as with zthereal lava 
from a volcano of theair. The ship, also, 
floating moveless in the midst, with tall 
masts and drooping sails, becomes itself 
transfigured by the all-involving splendor. 
It may be well believed that the pale cast 
of thought is for the time eclipsed within 
us, that the self-conscious intellect and its 
reflections are transmuted by the potent 
alchemy into the pure gold of an ecstasy 
almost impersonal. The marvellous splen- 
dor before our eyes receives a crown of 
spiritual mystery as we hear the whisper: 
“For you alone, for seventy souls out 
of all the thousand millions of the earth, 
in the secrecy of the inviolate ocean, has 
this epiphany of supernal glory been 
majestically unfolded!” 








From St. James’s Gazette. 

THE MEN OF THE TURKISH ARMY. 

IN no army in the world, perhaps, ex- 
cept our Indian army, is there to be found 
a greater variety of race and hue than in 
that of the sultan of Turkey. In one 
essential only, till lately, was uniformity 
required —that of religious belief. To 
the follower of Mahommed alone was it 
permitted to bear arms in defence of the 
dominions of the padishah, and, if fate 
decreed, to become a chehid, a martyr for 
the faith, The Christian and Hebrew 
subjects of the sultan had to pay a military 
tax, instead of serving inthe army. We 
hear, however, that last year, for. the first 
time, Armenians, Greeks, and Roman 
Catholic Albanians were admitted to the 
ranks —as remplacants indeed, but still 
admitted. Work was very scarce, and 
these men had been glad to be permitted 
to serve as substitutes and take the money 
allowed therefor. 

Foremost among the peoples which fur- 
nish the best material to the Turkish army 
is the peasantry of Anatolia. Of a hardy 
and industrious race, singularly patient 
and long-suffering under trial and priva- 
tion, the Anatolian battalions have always 
been among the most trustworthy soldiers 
of thesultan. The best troops with which 
Mehemet Ali in the Bulgarian Quadrilat- 
eral confronted the Russians in 1877 were 
from Anatolia. Their disciplined bravery 
was the admiration of all who witnessed 
their conduct in action. Mehemet Ali 
himself thought rather better, perhaps, of 
his Bosnians and Herzegovinians. Hardy 
and enduring as the Anatolians, they often 
showed a more fiery courage, due proba- 
bly to their Slavonic blood, and, in the 
hands of officers capable of leading them, 
would have proved irresistible. But 
thanks to the ignorant rashness of Sulei- 
man, their magnificent battalions were 
decimated at the Shipka. It was with the 
remnants of the Bosnian regiments that 
Baker subsequently covered the disas- 
trous retreat of Suleiman’s army by Ich- 
timan and Tatar Bazardjik. With the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria this element of military strength 
has been lost to the sultan. Almost on 
an equality with these first two were the 
troops recruited among the descendants 
of the old Turks settled in the country 
north and south of the Balkans —the 
troops with which Osman held Widdin 
and Plevna and the country to the west- 
ward of the Osma in 1877. Less impetu- 


ous than the Bosnians, they did not yield 
to them in the stubbornness with which 
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they would advance to or repel attack. 
War largely diminished their numbers, 
and some (not many) have remained in 
Bulgaria and Roumelia. The majority of 
the survivors have returned into Asia, 
from whence, five centuries ago, their an- 
cestors crossed over to spread the terror 
and power of the Ottoman name in Eu- 
rope. The Mussulman Bulgarian, the 
Pomak, lacked many of the better quali- 
ties of the true Turk; and there is evi- 
dence that some of the worst crimes com- 
mitted during the atrocity time of 1876 
were the work, not of the descendants of 
the old Ottoman Turks, but of the Po- 
maks. Following these came the Alba- 
nian contingents to the Turkish army. 
Here three very diverse elements were 
found under one designation, varying in 
courage and submissiveness to discipline. 
The best of these men are the Tosks (the 
race which gave some of its most re- 
nowned and distinguished leaders to the 
Greek insurrection of 1826) of lower 
Albania and Epirus, the country of the 
Souliotes and Aliof Tepelen. After them 
may be reckoned the Arnaouts of north- 
ern Albania and the Ghegas of the centre. 
These last were held in little esteem by 
the Turkish commanders, by reason of 
their want of discipline and the difficulty 
of controlling them in garrison or among 
the Christian population. They are, be- 
sides, much under the influence of the 
desire for D/atchka, or loot ; and the prev- 
alence of vendetta between the members 
of different families and tribes often ren- 
dered it difficult to preserve peace among 
the northern Albanian regiments. For 
this reason they have always been among 
the first troops disbanded after war. 
Coming after these men, but at some 
distance, are the Syrian Arabs. The 
Syrian troops that formed a portion of 
Mehemet Ali’s army in 1877 showed very 
little ardor in fight, and many of them took 
advantage of any skirmish to inflict on 
themselves slight wounds to escape a ser- 
vice that was distastefultothem. Among 
the most worthless of the contingents sent 
from Asia to reinforce the army in Europe 
in 1877 was that composed of Zebecs, 
drawn from the country behind Smyrna. 
These picturesque but cowardly and 
bloodthirsty warriors were utterly useless 
against the enemy in the field; but woe to 
the prisoner who fell into their hands. 
Long before the war had terminated, they 
were sent out of Bulgaria, to the great 
relief of the Turks and the population 
generally. But the element which most 





completely belied its reputation was the 
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Circassian. Vainglorious and truculent, 
the conduct of the Tcherkess throughout 
the war was a bitter disappointment to the 
Turks. A more unfortunate hospitality 
was never exercised by the Turkish gov- 
ernment than when they gave refuge to 
those mountaineers of the Caucasus after 
their subjugation by Russia. Planted 
along the banks of the Danube and in the 
Dobruja in the hope that they would be 
useful against Russian invasion, they 
proved a scourge to their neighbors, and 
were detested alike by Christian, Turk, 
and Tartar. Cattle-lifting was common 
with them, but horse-stealing was pre- 
ferred. So systematic were their arrange- 
ments for passing on their booty, that they 
completely evaded the ordinary authori- 
ties, who, however, were suspected of 
being in collusion with them. They never 
could be got to face the Russians in open 
fight, but occasionally stampeded their 
horses and surprised Cossack vedettes, 
who invariably paid for their want of vigi- 
lance by the loss of their heads. 

Such are the races from which the 
Ottoman army is still drawn. They do 
not all make good soldiers, but some of 
them do supply first-rate men; and prop- 
erly commanded, regularly paid, decently 
fed and clothed, the Turkish army is still 
capable of holding its own against the sol- 
diers of the czar. 


From The Spectator. 
THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE, 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE associations of Amboise are as 
varied as human life itself. It has been 
the scene of many tragedies, murders, im- 
prisonments, from the days of its founder 
Cesar to the present time. Clovis and 
Alaric met there, Louis XI. lived there, 
Charles VIII., most attractive of kings, 
was born and died there, striking his head 
against the low stone lintel of a doorway 
that has survived him four hundred years. 
Here, riding up the broad sloping road in 
the Tour des Minimes, which leads from 
the town below to the top of the castle, 
Charles V. visited Francois I., who also 
entertained here a still more distinguished 
Stranger. Then came horrors enough, 
when the bodies of Huguenots hung in 
rows from the balcony overlooking the 
Loire; the strong old bars are there 
still. After those days, many State pris- 
oners pined away their days in Amboise, 
and perhaps the beauty of their prison did 





not make captivity less hard to bear, — 
certainly not to Abd-el-Kader and his wild 
Arabs. 

But now the grim old chateau of Am- 
boise seems to have done with gloom for- 
ever. White and gay and stately in the 
sunlight, it stands high on its rocky plat- 
form above the little town, which is itself 
full of picturesque roofs and towers; 
houses dating from Louis XII. and Fran- 
gois I. are to be found in every street of 
these towns on the Loire. Amboise is 
full of life and movement. On its long, 
shady road, beside the river, a fair is held, 
and there are rows of gay booths, — flow- 
ers, cutlery, china, caps, handkerchiefs, a 
lottery-wheel spinning here and there, 
where, if you are lucky, you may wina 
long pink stick of sucre de omme for two- 
pence ; strings of horses walking through ; 
heaps of splendid fruit and vegetables on 
the grass under the trees; dark, grave 
faces ready to smile, eager voices, — that 
air gentil which, in such an English scene, 
is so dismally absent. 

But we must leave the fair, with all its 
small attractions, and go up through the 
narrow white streets, and by a f/ace with 
low trees, and so upa steep slope with 
long grass and poppies, under the great 
walls, which are all tapestried with green 
and wild flowers. A sort of tunnel in the 
rock, with old gateways, brings you up 
into the great court of the chateau, which 
is now a most enchanting garden. Trees, 
grass, a wilderness of roses and other 
flowers, cover the top of this high plat- 
form. On one side there is the white 
stone building, now being restored to 
something of its earlier beauty, which is all 
that remains of the great castle of Am- 
boise; on the other side, guarding and 
blessing the town, —the castle defends it 
towards the Loire, — stands the Chapel of 
St. Hubert, with its high, delicate spire 
and wonderful carving. But the view is 
the great charm here, in this garden lifted 
above the world. One hardly notices the 
dark, crowded roofs of the town, but looks 
away along the course of the stately Loire, 
with its bridges, flowing on to the sea, 
glittering in the splendid sunshine, be- 
tween the bright fields and smiling slopes 
of Touraine. 

Perhaps the most striking thought con- 
nected with this chateau-garden of Am- 
boise is, that here Lionardo da Vinci lies 
buried, — certainly a more distinguished 
guest of King Frangois than even Charles 
V. One wonders whether he cared much 
for being here, whether he found much 
inspiration among the Tourangeaux. He 

















certainly did not like dying here, if the 
eyes of his bust, which stands here in the 
garden, have any truth in them; they gaze 
away at the passing river with a fixed, 
eternal sadness. 

M. le Comte de Paris has been restor- 
ing the Chateau d’Amboise for the last 
eleven years, and it is not nearly finished 
yet. “Pour la nation!” they say, — cer- 
tainly an ungrateful nation. Perhaps the 
works will be stopped, now that the mas- 
ter cannot visit them any more. 

Blois is, perhaps, the most historical 
and the least personal of all the royal cas- 
tles on the Loire, and has the uninterest- 
ing fate of being national property. In 
its great days, three hundred years ago, 
the history of Blois was the history of 
France. One cannot connect it with the 
private life and fancies of any particular 
king orqueen. All the stately procession, 
bad and good alike splendid, walks in the 
cloisters and courts of Blois, and through 
its richly painted rooms. Charles d’Or- 
léans, Louis XII., and Anne of Bretagne; 
Frangois I., his guests and his following 
kings ; Catherine de’ Medici, whose rooms 
and oratory are rather terribly near the 
oubliettes of the chateau, and who died 
here, struck with horror and remorse at 
last after the murder of the Duc de Guise; 
Henri IV., Marie de’ Medici, Gaston 
d’Orléans, Louis XIV., Stanislas Leczin- 
ski; and, in later days, Napoléon and 
Josephine, Marie Louise and her son. 

In this century, the chateau has been a 
barrack and a powder magazine; but in 
the last few years it has been restored, 
and now those empty rooms and galleries 
echo with the feet of tourists. You walk 
on strips of matting along the polished 
floors, and look at the beautiful colors of 
wall and ceiling, and refurnish the rooms 
in your mind for Henri and Catherine, and 
feel as if you were not in the home of 
kings and queens, but in their very mag- 
nificeat prison. . The Chateau de Blois is 
dead, with all its splendor; but it is worth 
while, in the glowing heat of the day, to 
stand under Louis XII.’s red cloister, and 
look at the lovely white fagade to the 
right, with the crowned F and the sala- 
mander marking everywhere the work of 
Frangois le Magnifique, and the open 
Staircase tower standing lightly forward, 
a crowning feat of the Renaissance, almost 
unmatched in Europe for grace and 
beauty. Nobody knows the names of the 
architect, builder, and carver who worked 
on that north wing of the Chateau de 
Blois; but they were probably natives of 
Blois, —the same, perhaps, who built 
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Chambord. These Tourangeaux are very 
clever people. 

The Chateau de Blois stands up high 
above the town, looking down on the 
Loire, and on all the narrow streets of 
houses that go winding and climbing 
round it. The town has great attractions 
of its own —a grand old church, St. 
Nicholas — and many of the streets and 
lanes are flights of steps, sometimes with 
a flower-garden or a clump of trees in the 
middle of them. There are curious old 
houses in these streets, which M. Joanne 
describes as “ é¢troites, tortueuses, escar- 
pées, désertes.” Every one who loves an 
old French town knows what that means, 
what lovely color and shadow, what 
masses of flowers in dark corners, what 
busy old brown women, and smiling young 
girls, and quaint little cropped children. 
Twelve o’clock strikes, and all the bells 
in the city bre2k out into music overhead, 
some high, some low, the whole air ring- 
ing with them. If the fascinations of 
Blois have kept you wandering and climb- 
ing about since half past eight, you now 
begin to be hungry, and find your way 
back to the hotel as fast as the shop win- 
dows will let you. Mountains of straw- 
berries on this early day in June, and 
créme de St. Gervais in little brown pots, 
with vine-leaves tied over them! Is not 
this enough to cover any small annoy- 
ances, and sweeten one’s temper for the 
day? 

Then Chambord, the last of the group 
of five chateaux, — the largest, the sad- 
dest, the loneliest, once, perhaps, the most 
magnificent. 

You drive from Blois through a cheer- 
ful country, wide and open, with many- 
colored fields and vineyards and distant 
woods. Here and there isa little white 
stone village, or a farm by the roadside, 
and everywhere are blue figures moving, 
— loading hay-carts, weeding crops, tend- 
ing animals. But with the park of Cham- 
bord all this life ceases; you drive along 
a broad clearing between low, dismal- 
looking woods, the remains of the great 
forest which the Princesse de Wagram, 
to whom Napoleon had given the place, 
cut down fifty years ago. It is a very 
long road through the forest, perfectly 
straight and still; you have gone some 
distance before you are aware of a faint 
vision of towers and pinnacles, still far 
away, closing up the end of the avenue. 
At last you come to Chambord, — the 
Versailles of Touraine. 

There stands the great lonely palace, a 
wonderful, fantastic mass of towers and 
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turrets and pinnacles, soaring grey roofs, 
high ornamented windows, and amazing 
chimney-pots, all fretted and carved in 
the wonderful ways of the Renaissance, 
with the crowned F and the salamander 
everywhere. Round about it, on the bor- 
ders of the wood, stand a few scattered 
houses, two inns, and a church on a small 
rising ground. Here you are in the very 
nest and cradle of Legitimism. The whole 
place, including the dark-eyed gardien, 
with his air of melancholy sweetness, 
seems to be mourning for Henri Cing and 
the old line of kings; for till his death 
Chambord could feel, forsaken as she 
might be, that she still belonged to a king 
of France. Here are kept his old toys, — 
a park of artillery given him when he was 
six years old; and here are presents from 
Legitimists of all ranks, tapestry from 
great ladies, iron-work from a locksmith 
of Blois. They think in that country that 
M. le Comte de Chambord always looked 
on Chambord as his home in France. 
*“ Nous sommes voisins, alors,” he said in 
his charming way to an Anjou lady who 
attended his reception at Antwerp a few 
years ago. 

The most remarkable things about 
Chambord are its enormous size, four 
hundred and forty rooms, and the great 
double spiral staircase. There are thir- 
teen great staircases, but this is the chief 
of them. It is in the middle of the build- 
ing, and on every story you can step out 
on four great rooms. One of these rooms 
was formerly a theatre, where “ M. de 
Pourceaugnac” and * Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tillhomme ” were acted for the first time 
before Louis XIV. The staircase ends 
in a lofty lantern, the highest part of the 
building; and if you climb so high, you are 
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rewarded by a curious view of roofs, tur- 
rets, chimney-pots, and forest. 

Francois I. lived much at Chambord 
during his last years, and entertained 
Charles V. with hunting parties. Of fol- 
lowing kings, it was Louis X1V. who came 
here most, caring more for a palace than 
acastle. Then it was the refuge of old 
Stanislas of Poland, with his funny red 
face, the father of poor Queen Marie Lec- 
zinska. One of the charming things at 
Chambord is her picture by Vanloo; a 
pretty, happy, smiling face, with sweet 
brown eyes. There are a great many in- 
teresting pictures at Chambord, Bourbon 
family portraits, belonging now, I sup- 
pose, tothe Duke of Parma. Among them 
there is a clever, good-humored, sensible, 
plain woman, Madame de Maintenon. I 
looked at her with the strangest convic- 
tion of knowing her perfectly well, and 
then remembered buying photographs in 
a shop at Blois that morning from a good 
lady who was the very image of her. 

The glory of these old houses is prob- 
ably past forever, but the fate of Cham- 
bord seems the saddest of all. Chenon- 
ceaux and Chaumont belong to rich peo- 
ple who restore and admire and pet them. 
Blois is a monument historigue. Amboise 
sees her owner banished, but is not with- 
out hope for the future. Only poor Cham- 
bord seems alone in the world, as she sits 
in the middle of her dwarfed woods, all 
her fantastic splendor forgotten and for- 
saken. Yet perhaps in her old Legitimist 
pride she would rather belong to an Ital- 
ian prince, her Henri’s nephew, than to 
any Frenchman of the present day. In 
some French hearts this kind of loyalty is 
a passion, and the atmosphere of Cham- 
bord helps one to understand it. E. 





THE “ binding ” effect of intense cold and a 
fierce wind on snow is remarkably illustrated 
by a photograph, in Science, of a large mass of 
snow formed on one side of a telegraph pole 
(at the top) near the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, Lieutenant Schwatka notes this in 
relation to the building of snow houses by the 
Eskimo. While the cohesion of snow in our 
latitudes (and the early Arctic snow)*is of a 
plastic, wet, or “ pasty” nature, the snow used 
in building, packed by high wind and cold, is 
dry and almost stone-like. Cutting a thin por- 
tion gives a shower of fine powder as from 
loaf-sugar. Blocks of this snow ring like a 








well-burnt brick, or a bar of suspended steel 
struck with the hand. Lieutenant Schwatka 
remembers a block rolling down hill fifteen or 
twenty feet, and says: “I doubt if a rolling 
guitar would have given forth many more con- 
fused musical tones than the bumping block 
as it struck and bounded down the hard stone- 
like bank of snow.” The least quantity of ice 
in the snow, however, makes it more or less 
worthless for building. To produce this snow, 
it may not be necessary that the wind and the 
low temperature have occurred together, but 
both must have happened before the Eskimo 
will use the snow for building. 











